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Marlboro 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Martboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 
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This Month in Sport 


Our Keystone Combination 


This month marks the return of Jim O’Brien to the pages of Sporr. O’Brien, 
now a columnist for the Pittsburgh Press and before that for the New York Post, 
last wrote for us in January 1976. Since then he has moved home to the Steel City 
and written a couple of books. When we went out to find a writer who could cut 
through the bombast of Pirate slugger Dave Parker, we knew it was time to bring 
back O’Brien. Says Jim: ‘I’ve always felt comfortable with controversial athletes 
because I don’t interview them. We talk, 
exchange stories, and when I leave they know 
as much about me as | do about them.” 

Parker and O’Brien already knew each 
other from a clubhouse interview O’Brien 
wrote soon after Parker signed his million- 
dollar contract with the Pirates. This time, 
writer and ballplayer talked in Parker’s home, 
a $400,000 French Provincial model in subur- 
ban Pittsburgh. 

“The first thing you notice about Dave 
Parker when you speak to him is his eyes,” 
says O’Brien. “He has striking green eyes. 
The image of the cobra—his nickname—is 
not there; the image is more of a big cat and, 
with his Cincinnati background, to be more 
specific, a big alley cat.”’ 

O’Brien says he came away from the interview feeling that Parker is a 
misunderstood athlete, ‘‘but misunderstood because he doesn’t know how to 
convey his honest thoughts. He tends to say things because he’s hurt and what he 
says comes off the wrong way. The $1 million salary has set up a barrier between 
him and the citizens of Pittsburgh. They have a difficult time relating to his 
money and he has a difficult time relating to them.”’ 

Parker’s discussion with O'Brien begins on page 13. The writer won’t be a 
Stranger here anymore. “‘Parker’s talking about a comeback this year,” says 
O'Brien, “and this was something of a come- 
back for me.’ 


Jim O'Brien 


Mark Wicker, who wrote the article on the 
Philadelphia 76ers’ bench, is new to Sport. 
But like O’Brien, Wicker is now a Pennsylva- 
nian, albeit transplanted from Winston-Salem, 
N.C,, where he grew up, and Chapel Hill, 
N.C., where he attended the University of 
North Carolina. Wicker goes back a long way 
with the Sixers. Covering the team was his 
first beat assignment when he joined the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin 2% years ago. “I already 
knew Steve Mix, Bobby Jones and ‘all those 
guys pretty well,”” Wicker says. ‘‘And I knew 
what their essence as a bench was all about.” 

To get the story of what it means to play on 
a bench that could hold its own with some 
Starting fives in the NBA, Wicker followed 
the Sixers for a week. He watched Mix, Jones, Ollie Johnson, Clint Richardson, 
Andrew Toney, Lionel Hollins and Earl Cureton at practice, before and after 
games as well as on the court. Traveling with the Sixers was a breeze, Wicker 
says, because “‘off the court they’re one of the most relaxed teams in any sport. 
Most of the guys on the bench have played well and started elsewhere. They 
know that who starts a game is not as important as who finishes it. Maybe one 
reason they’re so serene and secure is that they all know they’ll get their chance 
to shine every night.’’ His Pine Boys story begins on page 62. 


Mark Wicker 


Don Hanrahan 
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The RX-2700 is the 
world’s smallest headphone 
AM/FM stereo cassette 
recorder. It has a built-in 

AM/FM radio, so you can 
listen to tapes or FM stereo 
through headphones and 


Only Panasonic Stereo-to-Go brings beautiful 
music to your ears in so many different ways. 
There are four Stereo-to-Go models, il 
each with super-light-weight ed 
headphones. So what- = = 
ever kind of music moves =~" 

you, moves with you. 


Wherever you go! even record in stereo. 

The RS-J3isastereo ~ The RF-20 is the world’s 
tape player so small smallest FM stereo head- 
you won't believe the == phone radio. It's a set of 
size of the sound that , featherweight headphones 


with an FM stereo radio 
built right into it. Fantastic! 
Whichever model you 
choose, a Panasonic 
Stereo-to-Go lets everybody 
know you've got something 
between your ears. 


comes out of it. And its 
price will come as a 
pleasant surprise, too. 
The RS-J1 is a slightly 
larger portable stereo 
cassette player with a 
handle for carrying tunes 


—and the right connec- = 
tions for use as a tape Panasonic. 
deck at home. just slightly ahead of our time. 


Sport Talk 


Olympic Ideal 

The biggest problem that has faced the 
Olympic Games in recent years has been 
the intrusion of global politics. This July 
24 through August 2 there will be an 
international amateur competition that will 
have no national teams, no scoring by 
country, no flags, no national anthems 
and, it is hoped, no judges with political 
biases. The athletes will be housed by 
sport, not by nationality. It won’t be the 
Olympics; it will be the World Games. 

At World Games I, to be held in Santa 
Clara, Calif., 1,300 athletes from 40 
countries will compete in 17 sports: bad- 
minton, baseball, body building, bowling, 
boxing, casting, fin swimming, karate, 
power lifting, racquetball, roller-skating, 
softball, Taekwondo, trampoline, tug-of- 
war, water skiing and water polo. The 
organizers of the World Games—members 
of the General Assembly of International 
Sports Federations—selected the format 
after concluding that many of their sports 
would never be accepted by the already 
crowded Olympic program. Each federa- 
tion will be responsible for supervising its 
own competition. 

Hal Uplinger, one of the organizers, 
insists that the World Games is not an 
attempt to upstage the Olympics. “If the 
Olympic Games is the Rose Bowl,’’ he 
says, “we'd be happy to be something 
like the Bluebonnet Bowl.” 

But the sports in the World Games are 
in conflict with the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee’s National Sports Festival sched- 
uled for July 23-29 in Syracuse, N.Y. 
Both groups vow to watch their schedul- 
ing in future odd-numbered years, when 
the World Games will be held. 

The USOC has expressed support for 
the World Games “‘as an additional com- 
petition.” Perhaps the USOC will take 
that support one step further—when it 
meets in Baden-Baden next September as 
a member of the International Olympic 
Committee. There could be some lively— 
and fruitful—discussion of the World 
Games’ apolitical format. 


Fielder’s Choice 

Heads shook when basketball all-Amer- 
ican Danny Ainge reported to the Toronto 
Blue Jays of major league baseball, pass- 
ing up a seemingly more lucrative career 
in the NBA. But history tells us that 
Ainge’s decision was not so exceptional. 

Baseball seems to draw more than its 
share of athletes who have a choice of pro 
careers. The deciding factors appear to be 
money and career longevity. The average 


salary in major league baseball is 
$165,000, the average career length seven 
seasons. The average pro basketball salary 
is $185,000 but an NBA career averages 
only six seasons. In football both salary 
and longevity are lower: $79,000 and five 
seasons, respectively. 

The athletes seem to be well aware of 
the averages. Kirk Gibson, outfielder for 
the Detroit Tigers, was an all-America 
wide receiver at Michigan State and a 
first-round pick by St. Louis in the NFL. 


His reason for signing with Detroit? ** You 
make more money in baseball than in 
football,’’ Gibson insists. 

Dave Winfield, outfielder for the New 
York Yankees, was a starting forward at 
Minnesota when it won the NIT in 1973. 
He was drafted by the NBA, ABA and 
NFL but signed with baseball’s San Diego 
Padres. ““When I got out of school, base- 
ball was not necessarily the sport where | 
could get the most money,”’ Winfield 
says, ‘‘but when I considered everything I 
decided I could have a longer career as a 
baseball player.” 

Ron Reed, pitcher for the Philadelphia 
Phillies, played two seasons for the De- 
troit Pistons of the NBA while also play- 
ing for the Atlanta Braves before finally 
deciding on baseball. “‘My first love was 
basketball,”* says Reed. “I come from 
Indiana, and basketball is number one 
there. But I had a greater chance for a 
long career in baseball. Basketball players 
were getting so talented, I knew I couldn’t 
compete; I would have been a reserve.” 


But is such a decision only a matter of 
money and career length? What about old- 
fashioned love of the game? It turns out 
there are some intangible factors. As Kirk 
Gibson explains: “‘I’m from Michigan and 
the chance of playing at home for the 
Tigers was a big factor. I went to a lot of 
Tiger games as a kid. Also, baseball is the 
all-American game. It appeals more to the 
little boy in you.” 

And what’s more, little boys survive 
longer in big league baseball. 


Pay by the Yard 

If you were the owner of a professional 
football team, how would you know if 
your were getting your bucks’ worth out 
of your running backs? One way would be 
to determine their cost-effectiveness, or 
CE, by dividing the player’s salary by the 
total yards he gained rushing. 

The average CE of the top five rushers 
in the NFL in 1980 was $182.62. Using 
that figure as the profit-loss break-even 
point, Houston’s Earl Campbell cost 
$120.65 for each yard he gained, a $61.97 
profit per yard. The No. 2 rusher in the 
NFL, Chicago’s Walter Payton, showed a 
net loss for the season. His $325.34 per 
yard was well below the break-even point. 
Ottis Anderson cost the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals $137.36 a yard and Dallas’ Tony 
Dorsett ran for a CE of $202.53. 

The Atlanta Falcons had a license to 
steal—their best running backs, William 
Andrews and Lynn Cain, had an 
amazingly low CE of $40.14 and $49.18 
respectively. Their combined salaries to- 
taled less than $100,000 and their 2,223 
yards gained made them the bargain-base- 
ment champs among NFL running backs. 

At the expensive end of the scale is 
Chuck Foreman of the New England Pa- 
triots. He earned $300,000 and gained 63 
yards in 23 carries. Foreman’s CE was 
$4,761.90 per yard. 

Clearly, what this country needs is a 
good 5-cent offense. It’s already got a 
good nickel defense. 


Stickum Up 
Lester Hayes was involved in his share 
of sticky situations during the 1980 foot- 
ball season, but this year should be much 
less messy for the Raiders’ all-pro corner- 
back. The National Football League club 
owners have banned the use of stickum, 
an adhesive that Hayes smeared all over 
his hands, arms and uniform last season, 
when he made 18 interceptions in 20 regu- 
lar season and postseason games. It’s not 
that the league powers believed that the 
continued 
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Sport Talk continued 


stickum—its brand name is “Firm 
Grip’’—enabled Hayes to make those in- 
terceptions. It’s just that the solvent that 
cleaned the goo off the ball also smoothed 
out the tacky surface of the footballs mak- 
ing them slippery and harder to throw. 
Stickum had been used for years by wide 
receivers, but they employed it far more 
sparingly than did Hayes. “Lester focused 
attention on it,”’ says NFL Executive Di- 
rector Don Weiss. 

Strangely enough, Hayes didn’t use the 
stickum to hold onto balls, but rather to 
hold onto receivers. ‘‘On bump-and-run 
coverage I had so much stickum on that I 
could immobilize the receiver for almost 
two seconds,” explains Hayes. “‘I] would 
hit him so hard on the bump that I seemed 
to be stuck to him.” 

But Hayes sees only good things hap- 
pening to him because of the ban. “‘It 
won't have any bearing whatsoever on my 
style of play,’’ he says. “It was really a 
psychological thing. I didn’t actually stick 
to the guy. It just felt like that.” 

Any player caught using the adhesive 
will be sent out of the game until he is 
sanitized. Hayes doesn’t intend to be 
penalized; he’ll play it clean. “People say 
the 1980 season was dominated by a jar of 
beeswax,” he says. ‘“‘Now when I stick to 
a receiver, people will know that it’s Les- 
ter Hayes doing it, not the stickum.” 


Computerized Horse Sense 

Every horse-racing fan has had the fan- 
tasy of going to the track today with 
tomorrow's results. Now, thanks to the 
microprocessor, or computer chip, that 
fantasy can come true. Well, sort of . . . 

Just as pocket calculators are replacing 
multiplication tables in the classroom, 
modified calculators are attempting to dis- 
place the professional handicapper. One 
calculator that represents the current state 
of the art is Kel-Co’s Class Computer, 
made by the Cannella Corporation of Syr- 
acuse, N.Y. The bettor inputs information 
from the Daily Racing Form based on past 
performances. The computer provides a 
rating for each horse in a race. The higher 
the rating, the higher the horse will finish, 
or so the theory goes. 

Handicappers scoff at the instant ap- 
proach of the calculator. Homework, they 
say, is what makes for solid bets. Yet, 
with the prospect of having a genuine 
money-maker that you can hold in your 
hand, we went to New Jersey’s Meadow- 
lands for a night of racing by computer. 

The calculator accurately distinguished 
the best horses from the rest of the pack, 
but it did not aid the bettor with specific 
advice on whether to bet win, place or 
show. As a result, our bets were show 
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only, our profits minimal. When we did 
venture a guess on an exact finish, our 
horses ran out of the money. 

It was pointed out by a seasoned track- 
goer that the information coming from our 
computer was also available, in varied 
form, in newspapers and tout sheets on 
sale around the track. He also said, as he 
headed for his Cadillac in the parking lot, 
that he would rather bet with his gut 
feelings, after seeing a morning workout, 
than place his money in the hands of 
modern technology. 

After 10 races, three photo finishes, one 
judge’s decision, several screams of an- 
guish and a slight financial gain, our con- 


clusion was that technology won’t make 
an amateur into an expert horseplayer. It 
all goes to prove that you can’t judge a 
horse by its calculator. 


Manager-in-Waiting 

For 30 of the past 36 summers Gene 
Mauch has worn a baseball uniform, first 
as a player then as a manager. At the end 
of last season Mauch resigned as manager 
of the Minnesota Twins. After 21 years of 
managing, he planned to take a year or 
more off before returning to the game. 
But when California Angels owner Gene 
Autry called and offered him the job of 
director of player personnel, the 55-year- 
old Mauch accepted the job. 

“T turned down four nice offers from 
clubs wanting me to manage again just to 
take the Angels’ offer,’’ Mauch says. “‘I 
like to think of the job as being vice- 
president in charge of doing anything that 
needs doing. I’m also involved in initiat- 
ing and negotiating deals.”’ 

Has Mauch hung up his uniform for 
good? “It’s too soon to tell,’ he says. 


“When I was a young manager | wanted 
to win 22 pennants in a row, It used to 
gnaw at me. But as you get older your 
priorities change.” 

One priority that won’t change is win- 
ning the pennant that has eluded Mauch 
throughout his distinguished career. Now 
he'll try to deal the Angels to a pennant 
from behind a desk. If that doesn’t work 
he can always shed his front-office jacket 
for a set of baseball double knits and head 
for someone’s dugout. It might even be 
the Angels’ dugout if Gene Autry’s $10- 
million team gets off to a slow start. 


Lost and Found 

A boy, abandoned by his parents, is 
brought up by nuns and an adoptive fam- 
ily, struggles through the street life of 
Philadelphia and grows up to be light- 
heavyweight champion of the world. If 
that’s not the plot for another Rocky, it 
ought to be. 

The reality is that this is the story of 
Matthew Saad Muhammad. Since April 
1979, when he won the WBC light-heavy- 
weight title by defeating Marvin Johnson 
on an eighth-round TKO, Muhammad has 
been offering much of his winnings trying 
to locate his natural parents. 

Last March a woman who said she had 
known the fighter’s mother stepped for 
ward. A birth certificate was found and a 
footprint taken for positive identification. 
Matthew Saad Muhammad, who has re- 
nounced the name Matthew Franklin given 
to him by the nuns who found him as a 
baby, was born Maxwell Loach 26 years 
ago. His parents are dead, but he has six 
newfound brothers and sisters. 

Muhammad's reaction? “‘I couldn’t be- 
lieve it,” he says. “I didn’t start really 
looking until | had some money for the 
search, but I always knew we'd have a 
chance so long as we kept trying.” 

The fighter now has nothing to keep 
him from pursuing the other great goal of 
his life: uniting both halves of the light- 
heavyweight title. And that means beating 
the current WBA titleholder, Eddie Mus- 
tafa Muhammad. “‘I feel bad for the per- 
son who'd fight me for the title because 
I'd break his neck,” Matthew Saad 
Muhammad says matter-of-factly. “I am 
so powerful and I never give up.” 

Six brothers and sisters know, Matthew, 
they know. 


Said and Done 

CJ Mike Ivie, first baseman for the San 
Francisco Giants, on his quiet nature: ‘If 
they paid you on the basis of personality, 
I'd make about $2 a year.”’ 

(1) Lou Holtz, Arkansas football coach, 
on excuses for losing: ‘“‘The man who 
complains about the way the ball bounces 
is likely the one who dropped it.” 


“isn’t that an expensive engagement ring 
fora guy on your salary ?” 


When | started shopping ~ 
for a diamond engagement 
ring, $1200 sounded like 
a fortune tome too. See, | 
! figured Id spend just what 
Dad did on Moms ring. You 
know, six or seven hundred 
bucks — tops. 

At first glance, one 
diamond did look pretty 
much like the next. But when 
the jeweler let me examine 
a couple of different 
diamonds up close, even | 
could see why certain ones 
are worth so much more i, 
than others. Then the jeweler} ~ 
gave me a great tip on . 
figuring out my price range. 
He said | should set aside 
at least one to two months’ 
salary for the ring. qe EP 

By this time, | understood enough to want to go for the best. 
pacar scart Vaca sca, Affer dll, | know how much my mom loves her 

ar wer eee Clamond, even today, And the way | figure it 
| aa if person can spend big bucks on stereos 
fi Sid "850" “38000 QIN! Cameras without batting an eye, 
why should I scrimp on the one thing my fiancée will wear every 
single day? 
Prices shown are based on retail quotations and may vary. Send for the booklet 


“Everything Youd love to Know...About Diamonds.” Just mail $1.00 to Diamond Information Center 
3799 Jasper St., Philadelphia, PA 19124. = 
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A diamond is forever. 
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Ted Turner does lots of 
things people advise him not 
to do. And he succeeds at them. 

He turned Atlanta’s WTBS-TV 
into a “Superstation” using, a 
communications satellite 

and recently founded Cable 
News Network, the world’s 
first 24-hour TV news network. 
He bought the Atlanta Braves 
and moved them out of last place; 
won the 1977 America’s Cup 
after being fired in the ’74 races; 
and was named “‘Yachtsman 
ofthe Year” four times. 

Ted Turner puts his feelings 
where his mouth is. He also 
puts a great scotch there: 

Cutty Sark. And while he’s 
been called Captain Outrageous 

by some, one thing’s sure: 

Ted Turner's enjoying himself. 


ME 


PERE 


/ \ ll the money in the 

world can’t buy happi- 
ness, they say, and Dave Par- 
ker is proof of that maxim. 
He makes a million dollars a year playing for the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, yet he hasn’t found contentment 
on or off the playing field. 

At 6 feet 5, 230 pounds, Dave Parker is one of 
the biggest, most talented and best-paid players in 
the game of baseball. In 1978, when Parker won his 
second straight National League batting title and 
was named that league’s most valuable player, his 
manager, Chuck Tanner, told people he was the best 
player in baseball. A year later Parker, along with 
Willie Stargell, pushed the Pirates to a pennant and 
a World Series victory. Yet Parker chose not to 
appear in the parade in downtown Pittsburgh to 
celebrate the achievement. “Why should I?” Parker 
said. “Where were the fans when | needed them? 
Why, just last season, these same people were 
throwing garbage at me.” 

Parker has continued to be the target of Pittsburgh 
fans who have launched at him various missiles, 
including a bag of nuts and bolts and a souvenir bat 
from a Bat Day promotion. Last summer, on Willie 
Stargell Day in Three Rivers Stadium, a man in the 
stands tossed a radio battery that just missed Par- 
ker’s head. The rightfielder pulled himself out of the 
lineup, shaken by the incident. 

In 1981 Parker is a man on the spot in Pittsburgh as 
he struggles to regain his form following knee sur- 
gery in the off-season. When I met Parker he was 
playing with his pet miniature schnauzer at his home 
in suburban Pittsburgh. The dog’s name is **Cobra,”’ 
after its owner’s nickname. **I used to have a Dober- 
man pinscher,”’ Parker said. “She got too mean. | 
had to get rid of her. She turned on me, too.” 


Sport: Perhaps the most publicized aspect of Dave 
Parker is the million dollars a season the Pirates are 
paying you. Most people don’t think you deserve it. 
and it’s probably turned a lot of fans against you. 

PARKER: The competition in baseball is very keen: 
out of the whole male population you have only 
about 650 baseball players. If it was that easy to 
make it in major league baseball, the market would 


Interview: DAVE PARKER 


The Cobra Strikes Back 


Tim the best player in baseball 


by JIM O'BRIEN 


be flooded with applicants for the jobs. So, it is an 
art, and if people would look at it in that respect 
they could better understand the salaries. 
Sport: Even so, does that justify today’s salary 
structure in pro sports? 
PARKER: What we do may not be as important, but 
we're like surgeons. Very few people can do what 
we can do, Look, I didn’t put a gun to the heads of 
the Galbreath family, who own the Pirates, and 
demand the money. They took a long look and 
decided that in the scheme of things I'm worth it. 
Sport: The Galbreath family has enormous wealth 
but they insist that they are losing millions each year 
on the Pirates. They are pleading with city officials 
to give them financial relief on the operation and 
maintenance of Three Rivers Stadium. 
PARKER: The revenues coming into baseball are 
phenomenal. We've challenged the owners several 
times to open their books on national TV and we'd 
bring out our books, and we'll let the public have a 
true look at how the revenues compare to the 
salaries. | think the public is brainwashed. They 
think these big salaries are throwing baseball's eco- 
nomics out of whack, but that’s not it at all. 
Sport: When you signed your five-year contract in 
1978 it made you the best-paid player in baseball. 
But others have since signed for more money, nota- 
bly Dave Winfield, whom the New York Yankees 
are reportedly paying $1.5 million a season. Can 
you accept not being number one anymore? 
PARKER: Maybe that'll push me. The number-one 
baseball player should have the number-one salary. | 
might not even be number two right now. But if you 
compare Dave Winfield’s stats with mine, it doesn't 
make sense for him to be getting all that money. 
He’s only batted better than .300 twice. I did it five 
years in a row until last season. Maybe his sur 
rounding personnel was to blame, I don’t know. But 
if he’s worth that much, then what would that make 
me worth? I’m the best player in baseball. 
Sport: You seldom hear or read of the public 
complaining about the big money being made by 
those in the entertainment world. There doesn’t 
seem to be the same sort of resentment that there is 
toward athletes. Why? 
PARKER: | don’t know why people are so down on 
continued 
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Parker continued 


athletes. I think, frankly, that of the sal- 
aries that are being given in baseball to- 
day, I deserve mine a lot more than, say, 
90 percent of the other big-salaried ball- 
players deserve theirs. I do have stats. 
Sport: You made the comment last sea- 
son that you felt some of the better-paid 
guys weren’t putting out and weren't earn- 
ing their money. 

PARKER: I can’t respect a player who is 
making a phenomenal salary and not giv- 
ing 100 percent. I don’t think there’s any 
player in the game who should have that 
kind of luxury. 

Sport: Because of the big salary you're 
receiving, do you feel you have to con- 
tinue playing even when you have per- 
sistent injuries, as you did last season? 
ParKER: | think it’s a matter of personal 
pride. I feel like I have a lot of God-given 
ability. I think that last year I had a 
productive season and I played on a bum 
leg. I hit .295, which is a helluva year for 
some people, but I wasn’t satisfied with it. 
Sport: In that respect, has your salary 
become a personal burden? 

PARKER: Yes, I think it took away from 
people looking at me as Dave Parker, 
hustling ballplayer, and turned it into Dave 
Parker, million-dollar man. 

Sport: Last year, after that battery- 
throwing incident, you really seemed to 
be at war with the fans. 

PARKER: I became bitter because I went 
out and played on one leg and damn near 
ended my career. | had to have knee 
surgery at the end of the season to take 
some cartilage out of my knee. I could 
have sat out the last month and ended up 
batting .311, with 16 or 17 home runs, and 
called it a year. 

Sport: Don’t you think that you judge 
all the fans, perhaps unfairly, on the basis 
of the bizarre acts of a few? 

PARKER: Maybe so. Most of the fan mail 
I get is positive. I'd say 90 percent of it. 
Even so, it doesn’t erase the memories of 
nearly getting killed a few times. It’s got- 
ten to the point where I consider it a good 
day to come away from the park alive. 
Sport: Do you have any regrets that you 
didn’t go the free agency route in 1979? 
Parker: No, it worked out beautifully 
with the World Series and all. And I think 
I was the first player ever to make a 
million dollars a year. It also gave me an 
opportunity to remain with a bunch of 
guys I love dearly. 

Sport: In two years, when you have 
completed your current contract, will you 
test the free agent market? 

PARKER: I’m thinking about it. I’m’ hop- 
ing I won't have to. But if I go it’s nothing 
personal toward the ballclub or the city. 
I've lived my dream here. I had the oppor- 
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tunity to play with a man like Willie 
Stargell that I respected, admired and 
loved. One of the reasons I signed my last 
contract was because I wanted to stay with 
Stargell. There’s the guy who promoted 
me from the minor leagues and has helped 
me all my career. | wouldn’t have felt 
right leaving. I don’t know if Willie can 
play another year after this one. It would 
be nice to go out with Willie. 

Sport: But Willie is 40 years old, and 
you won't be 30 until June. Don’t you 


stands who’ve thrown things at me and 
damaged my car. My home has been van- 
dalized. I don't think me leaving Pitts- 
burgh would be because of the city or 
because of those few crazy fans. But I 
don’t think the others have acknowledged 
what I’m all about, either. 

Sport: When the fans started throwing 
things at you, you were quoted as saying, 
“I'm like a guy without a hometown. It’s 
like I’m on the road all the time.” 
ParKER: At first it bothered me. I won- 


‘When | hit .313 they said | had a bad year. 
| played on one leg last year and hit 
.295. Do | deserve physical abuse for that?’ 


think you’re rushing things a little or 
being a bit overdramatic? 

ParKER: I’ve lived my goals in Pitts- 
burgh. I’ve played in a World Series, been 
in a few playoffs and won a few personal 
awards. So it’s been pretty complete here. 
Sport: You always seem to be putting 
the public to the test. You’ve repeatedly 
talked about leaving Pittsburgh to play 
elsewhere. You've popped off about the 
lack of appreciation. And you wear that 
diamond-stud earring in your left ear, 
Now that certainly doesn’t reflect the 
workingman’s spirit in Pittsburgh. It’s of- 
fensive to most people. 

PARKER: | started wearing it after | 
signed my contract. I’d gone through a lot 
during the negotiations. I wear it to show 
strength. I didn’t buckle. It shows I can’t 
be intimidated. 

Sport: Yes, but you'd be better off with 
the public if you didn’t wear it. To the 
fans, it doesn’t signify strength. It sug- 
gests something queer in their minds. 
PARKER: It’s hard for me to change. | 
think I reflect everything on the field that 
a ballplayer is supposed to reflect, but I'm 
positive and outspoken and | don’t think I 
should be persecuted for that. So if the 
city can’t accept me, I think it’s a good 
time to move on. 

Sport: Two years ago, before you signed 
your contract, you said something like 
that. Then you said you didn’t want the 
fans to take it personally. But here you go 
again. Have you given up? Do you feel 
like you’ve just been beating your head on 
the outfield wall trying to gain acceptance 
from the fans in Pittsburgh? 

PARKER: It’s been proven. I've done 
nothing but play good, hard, aggressive 
baseball. I don’t really feel that all the 
true fans of the Pirates have been heard 
from. There have been a few people in the 


dered if this could be the same city where 
I came back and played 15 days after | 
broke a cheekbone, But I’ve come to 
expect it and it doesn’t bother me. I re- 
member Willie Mays was booed. Joe Di- 
Maggio was booed, and Roberto Cle- 
mente went through the same thing. But I 
don’t like it when somebody throws a 
sack full of nuts and bolts from the upper 
deck. If the fans pay their $5.50 and 
$6.50, they’re entitled to voice their opin- 
ion. But when they break the window of 
Willie Stargell’s Rolls-Royce or slash the 
roof of my car, that infuriates me. 
Sport: You try to act as if the booing 
doesn’t bother you anymore. It’s obvious 
that it’s tearing you up inside. 
PARKER: Well, last year was a trying 
year for me after signing a new contract 
before the previous season. I guess the 
fans found it tough to digest that I was 
receiving the money I did. When | hit 
.313 they said I had a bad year. I played 
on one leg last year and hit .295. Do I 
deserve physical abuse for that? 
Sport: Your status with the fans of Pitts- 
burgh was not helped by the Pirates’ third- 
place finish last season. And most fans 
don’t think the Pirates have improved 
themselves enough to get back on top. 
PARKER: | can’t understand that attitude. 
One thing about this city: they’ve been 
spoiled with winners. The Pirates have 
been a consistent contender every year. 
The Steelers have won four Super Bowls. 
I can’t understand how anybody can say 
the Pirates need to change their personnel 
to win a championship. We had the same 
team last year that won it all in °79. 
Sport: In 1979 you said the Pirates were 
like a family, that everyone got along so 
well. Is the family still intact? 
ParKeER: [J think so. If a player can’t take 
a joke then he shouldn’t come into our 
continued 
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Parker continued 


clubhouse. But I think we’re still real 
tight. I think we get along better than 
most teams. Other guys come into our 
clubhouse and they can’t believe it. 
Sport: What happened to the family last 
year when pitcher Bert Blyleven, who has 
since been traded to Cleveland, quit the 
team at midseason and just took off? What 
did the guys say at the time? 

PARKER: Sayonara. No, it was kind of 


scrappy-type player they can’t play for my 
club. I’d take Pete Rose for first base. I'd 
stick with Phil Garner at second. The best 
shortstop in baseball today is Dave Con- 
cepcion. At third I'd put Enos Cabell. 
I’ve never seen a guy give it all the way 
he does. I'd have Mike Schmidt as my 
pinch-hitter and first reserve. When Willie 
Stargell was playing the outfield, I'd have 
put him out in leftfield. Right now | might 
put Steve Henderson out there, but I think 
I’ve got to take Jose Cruz. He’s a hustler, 


All | want to do is regain what | once had- 
the batting title, the MVP award, another 
Gold Glove —and for us to win a World Series’ 


shocking that he just took off because of 
his difficulties. He was unhappy because 
of the way he was being used and, I’m 
sure, because he wasn’t winning. Bert was 
well liked and he liked the atmosphere 
here. We felt if he had any problems he 
had to try and resolve them with the front 
office rather than just desert the ballclub. 
So there were a lot of mixed emotions. 
Sport: Are the Pirates going to be good 
enough this season to overcome the Phil- 
lies and Expos in the NL East? 

PARKER: Philadelphia and Montreal are 
not the best teams in our division. We're 
still the best. All we have to do is go out 
and prove it. 

Sport: Before the Pirates signed you to 
that big contract, they made a serious 
pitch to get Pete Rose when he was a free 
agent. Instead, he signed for $800,000 a 
season with the Phillies. You were upset at 
the time that the Pirates were willing to 
pay him so much money. 

PARKER: He's a basic player. He’s just 
not as good, at his age, as | am. But his 
stats speak for themselves. It’s there in 
black and white. | may have sounded like 
a spoiled brat back then, but I respect 
Rose as a player. 

Sport: Who, in your humble opinion, is 
as good as you right now? 

PARKER: |After hesitating a full minute] 
George Brett. He’s a complete player. He 
can hit for power and he can hit for 
average, He’s an outstanding defensive 
player and he has leadership qualities. 
Mike Schmidt is a complete player, and so 
is Rod Carew. 

Sport: If you had the chance to pick the 
players to form your own team, who in 
the National League would you like to 
have on it? 

PARKER: You've got guys with great abil- 
ity, but if they’re not the hustling, 
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too. In centerfield I'd go with Omar Mor- 
eno. And in rightfield, I'd play. For 
catcher it would be Gary Carter of 
Montreal. I thought he tried to hurt me 
one time last year when I was sliding 
home, but he’s still the best in the game. 
Sport: How about a righthanded and a 
lefthanded pitcher? 

PARKER: For a righthanded pitcher I’d go 
with J.R. Richard, when he’s healthy, and 
for a lefthanded pitcher I'd take Steve 
Carlton, who killed me the last two years. 
Sport: You've said you could be a Mike 
Schmidt if you wanted to. What mechan- 
ics would be involved for you to hit more 
home runs? 

PARKER: Just a slight arc in the swing. | 
hit line drives that go out chest-high all 
the way to the wall. If I didn’t use an 
exaggerated downswing like I do, I could 
probably hit more home runs. Also, I hit 
off my front foot. That enables me to go 
to leftfield a lot, which many lefthanded 
hitters can’t do. If I hit off my back foot 
I'd hit with a lot more power and get a lot 
more home runs. But that would take 
away from my average. I think a .300 
average is important. That’s one of my 
goals every season. 

Sport: The Pirates’ manager, Chuck Tan- 
ner, Says you're one of the rare ballplayers 
who can carry an entire team on his back. 
Is that a role you cherish? 

PARKER: That’s something I’ve become 
accustomed to. Even as a child, if there 
was an argument everybody looked to me 
to settle things. All through junior and 
senior high, the same thing was put on 
me. In basketball, baseball and football, | 
had the responsibility of being leader. 
Sport: Baseball doesn’t attract the same 
attention and crowds in high school as 
football and basketball do. What caused 
you to concentrate on baseball? 


PARKER: Baseball was something I asso- 
ciated with all my life because I lived one 
street over from Crosley Field in Cincin- 
nati. | always had some kind of contact 
with baseball crowds and players. I'd see 
players coming to and from the ballpark 
in their white T-birds with the porthole 
windows on the side. When we went to 
school we had to walk past Crosley Field. 
We used to play stickball right in front of 
Crosley Field, in a parking lot near the 
ticket booth. 

Sport: Roberto Clemente had a great in- 
fluence on your career when you were 
coming up, and some people have said 
that you play in Clemente’s shadow and 
suffer by comparison. Yet you seem to 
seek out the comparison. You've said you 
“compete”” with Clemente’s statistics. 
PARKER: I think that Clemente and Willie 
Mays were the most complete players of 
our time. Clemente was a phenomenal 
hitter, an outstanding defensive player— 
he possessed one of the strongest arms in 
baseball—and he was an excellent base- 
runner. As Pirate history goes, his stats 
are the only ones for me to shoot for. [’m 
never going to hit as many home runs as 
Willie Stargell has. 

Sport: Is one of your goals this season to 
show that you're worth more money than 
Dave Winfield? 

PARKER: [Chuckling] It never gets per- 
sonal. All I want to do is regain what I 
once had—the batting title, the MVP 
award, another Gold Glove—and for us to 
win a World Series. I'd like to top some 
of my own statistics. I'd like to go out and 
drive in 100 runs for the third time in my 
career. I'd like to hit more than 30 home 
runs. The highest average I’ve ever hit is 
.338. I'd like to hit higher than that. 
Sport: What is an ideal day for you, a 
day that can’t be better? 

PARKER: I’ve had quite a few. One that 
comes to mind from last season was when 
I] went 4-for-4 against Houston. I hit two 
home runs, a double and a single and 
drove in five runs. That was in Pittsburgh. 
I received my first standing ovation, 
Sport: That was the first standing ova- 
tion you'd ever received? 

PaRKER: The first I received last year. I 
think when I broke my jaw and came back 
a few weeks later I was well received. 
Sport: We're back to the business about 
your war with the fans. How do you want 
them to look at you, as another Roberto 
Clemente? If the truth be known, Cle- 
mente first received true acclaim in Pitts- 
burgh after he was killed in a tragic air- 
plane accident. 

PARKER: I really feel Clemente was the 
best player in the game. Just to have a 
season like the kind he used to have thrills 
me. I feel the best way to analyze it is to 
consider me the first Dave Parker. O 
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A collection of authentic 
hand-crafted pewter scale replicas 
of twelve legendary American automobiles. 


Replica in foreground shown actual size. 


To the generations of 
Americans who grew 
up admiring them, 
our country's legend- 


temperament. 

To own one of these mechanical marvels was 
the cherished dream of millions. Just having one 
parked in the driveway was a source of incom- 
parable pride. But more importantly, these classic 
cars gave wheels fo our longings. They gave us 
the freedom, whenever the spirit moved us, to 
answer the call of the open road with speed, 
power and luxury at our command. 

And now, twelve of America’s most influential 
and renowned motorcars will drive out of the 
pages of history fo capture our imaginations once 
more. This time they will be fashioned not from 
steel, leather and glass, but from intricately hand- 
crafted pewter! Each will be flawlessly repro- 
duced down fo the tiniest detail ...lovingly hand- 


finished...and individually hand-polished to a 
gleaming luster. It will be a collection to treasure 
for all time! 


Replica above shown actual size. 


America’s Legendary Automobiles 


Throughout the world, these cars were the roy- 
alty of the roadway, the crowning achievements 
of our “Yankee ingenuity” and industrial leader- 
ship. Automobiles like the 1909 Cadillac "30" 
Tourer...the 1929 Cord L29...the 1913 Mercer 
Type 35) Raceabout...the 1937 Packard Coupe 
Roadster. In all, it will be a dazzling “honor roll" 
from the Golden Age of American automotive 
genius! 


Authentic and Astonishing Detail 


Each replica will be authentic in scale to the 
automobile’s original size and range from ap- 
proximately 3" to 6" in length. Each will be indi- 
vidually cast in fine pewter, and then the distinc- 
tive beauty of the pewter will be enhanced by 
Q lustrous antique finish, individually polished 
by hand. 

You'll immediately notice that the features of 
each of America’s Historic Motorcars have been 
captured with astonishing realism. From the tire 
treads to the decorative hood ornaments...from 
the spindly wheel spokes to the intricate radiator 
grills — wherever your eyes turn, they will uncover 
incredible lifelike detail! 

Accompanying each replica will be a fascinat- 
ing historical folder. This charming “auto-biog- 

(Continued on bottom of next page) 


The 1909 Cadillac 30" Tourer, 1909 was the year in 
which Cadillac was acquired by the newly formed General 
Motors Corporation. This car, named for the courageous 
French explorer and founder of the city of Detroit, had 
already blazed new automotive frontiers by becoming the 
first American automobile with interchangeable parts. 
Now, in 1909, it had been chosen to become the innovator 
and luxury car of the G.M. line. This “30” Tourer was quite 
deluxe for its day, with such advanced features as doors, 
optional top, and seating capacity spacious enough to 
accommodate five people. 


(Continued from previous page) 


raphy” illustrates and explains the car's develop- 
ment, unique personality, and importance in 
automotive history. It tells you many interesting 
facts you probably never knew about each car. 
Reading the folder will add immeasurably to 
your enjoyment of the collection, for you'll be 
able to savor the mystique and romance of each 
motorcar. 


Exceptional Value 


The original issue price of each of America’s 
Historic Motorcars is a remarkable value at only 
$43.50, payable in two convenient monthly 
installments of $21.75 each. Considering that 
comparable pewter replicas, when available 
at all, are sold at significantly higher prices, you 
can understand why this is a rare collecting 


opportunity. 


Convenient Acquisition Plan 
America’s Historic Motorcars will be available 


Replica above shown actual size. 


only by advance reservation. None will be sold 
separately and none will be available in stores. To 
reserve your collection, you need send no money 
now. The twelve replicas will be issues at the rate 
of one every two months. 

If you should receive any replica you are not 
completely satisfied with, you may return if upon 
receipt for replacement or refund. And, you may 
cancel your subscription at any time. 


Please Respond Promptly 


The opportunity is now open to own this unique 
collection. For production planning purposes, the 
attached reservation application should be re- 
turned no later than June 30, 1981. 


Displayed in your home or office, these stun- 
ning pewter replicas will attract the same kind of 
attention as the full-sized cars they model. If you 
have ever fantasized about owning a legendary 
American motorcar, you'll never have a better 


(Continued on bottom of next page) 


The 1929 Cord L29 Cabriolet. Sleek, low and long were 
the lines of this first Cord automobile. Unveiled at the 1929 
New York Auto Show, the L29 pioneered the long, low look 
that was to become popular worldwide. The substantial 
vertical bars of its slightly V-shaped front grill contributed an 
air of importance to the otherwise flashy body design. 
Powered by a Lycoming straight-8 engine, the L29 was the 
first frontwheel drive American car to gain public accept- 
ance. The L29 was available in both closed and open 
models, and its design won over many former buyers of 
true sports cars. 
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opportunity than this to realize your dream in an ani ase ; L75 
affordable yet very meaningful way. Return your America’s Historic Motorcars 


reservation today! The Danbury Mint Please return by 
47 Richards Avenue June 30, 1981. 
Norwalk, Conn. 06856 Limit: One Collection per Subscriber 


Please accept my reservation application to America’s Historic 
Motorcars. | understand this is a collection of authentic hand-crafted 
pewter scale replicas of twelve legendary American auromobiles. 
The collection will be issued at the rate of one replica every two 
months. 

| need send no money now. | will pay for each replica as billed in 
two convenient monthly installments of $21.75 each. Any replica | 
am not completely satisfied with may be returned upon receipt for 
replacement or refund, and this subscription agreement may be 
cancelled by either party af any time. 


Name 


Address _ 


City, Stare 2 Zip 
0 Check here if you want each monthly installment charged to your: 
C) Master Charge 0 VISA 


Credit Card Number ; Expiration Date 


Signature 


Allow 8 to 12 weeks after payment for shipment. 


The Travel Advisor 


by TOM GARDO 


Q. My family wants to go to a dude 
ranch in Colorado this summer. 
How do we pick one and what can we 
expect when we get there? 

A: First thing to do is to write to the 
Colorado Dude and Guest Ranch Associa- 
tion, Box 6440, Cherry Creek Station, 
Denver, Colo. 80206 or phone (303) 
674-4906. They'll send you a brochure 
with 42 ranches and a detailed list of what 
each offers. One of the more complete 
ranches is the Wilderness Trails Ranch in 
Bayfield, Colo., located in the secluded 
Pine River Valley. The folks there train, 
breed and sell Morgan horses. They offer 
riding instruction, trapshooting, rodeo, 
cookouts, sailing, fishing, all-day rides, 
overnight pack trips, square dancing, staff 
shows, supper rides, magic shows and 
plain old relaxing. You'll sleep in com- 
fortable log cabins, eat home-cooked 
meals and learn how to ride like a real 
cowboy. The rates are around $300 per 
week. The season runs from May through 
September, but some ranches are open in 
October for big-game hunting trips. 


Q: A friend of mine wants me to go 
helicopter skiing with him out West next 
winter. Is he trying to kill me? 

A: How good a friend is he? And how 
good a skier are you? Helicopter skiing is 
catching on all over the world. Unlike 
downhill skiers, you don’t follow in the 
tracks of others but carve out your own. 
You encounter every kind of snow and 
every type of condition, like precipices 
you never thought skiable. Because of 
that, copter skiing can be both thrilling 
and dangerous. You would do well to have 
prior practice handling ungroomed trails. 
By all means, be in good physical shape. 
The season runs from around Christmas to 
mid-April. The Rockies and the Sierra 
Nevadas are excellent sites for this sport. 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. has 500 square miles 
open to helicopter skiing and the cost is 
$175 a day, including a guide, lunch and 
transportation to and from the lodge. The 
packages for a week go for $1,595 for a 
single room and $1,450 for double occu- 
pancy. For information, write High Moun- 
tains Helicopter Skiing, Box 2217, Jack- 
son Hole, Wyo. 83001; or phone (307) 
733-3274. The cost is comparable at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, where you'll make runs on 
2,000- to 4,000-foot verticals in the 
Sawtooth Mountains. Sun Valley Helicop- 
ter Ski Guides is in Sun Valley, Idaho 
83353: (208) 622-4111. In the Sierra Ne- 
vadas you'll find the largest helicopter 


Out of the chopper and down ungroomed trails, helicopter skiing is not for novices. 


skiing operation in the world, with over 
12,000 square miles available. It will. cost 
$1,080 for three days or $2,160 for six. 
Meals, accommodations, transportation, 
guides and side trips to nearby Carson 
City and Lake Tahoe are included, and 
you're guaranteed 16,000 vertical feet of 
skiing a day. The average run is 4,000 feet 
and the longest is 6,100 feet. A strong 
intermediate skier can easily rack up 
25,000 feet per day. Further information 
can be obtained by writing Sierra Guide 
Service, Box 697, Bridgeport, Calif. 
93517; (714) 932-7778. 


Q: | rode the mechanical bull at a bar one 
night with the controls set on nine. Is 
there a rodeo school where | can learn to 
ride the real thing? 

A: | know a couple of people who have 
been on mechanical bulls at top speed and 
they sure aren’t ready to join the circuit. 
But if you’re determined, I'd suggest 
writing to the Professional Rodeo Cow- 
boys Association, 101 Pro Rodeo Drive, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 80919 and send 
$10 for a subscription to its newsletter. It 
comes out twice monthly and has plenty 
of ads for rodeo schools that are run by 
real cowboys. You'll learn on mechanical 
bulls and graduate to live stock. Schools, 
scattered throughout the country, cost 
around $100 for three days. You can also 
try the International Rodeo Association. 
PO Box 587, Pauls Valley, Okla. 73075, 
which has a monthly magazine for $10. 


Q: I'd like to play the golf courses of 
Scotland. How can I get there? 


A: Most reputable travel agents can find 
you a good tour. One | know about is 
offered by a group called International 
Golf. For $969, a package includes round- 
trip air fare from Boston to Prestwick on a 
Northwest Orient Boeing 747, elegant ac- 
commodations at first-class hotels for 
eight nights, a hearty Scottish breakfast 
and dinner every day, greens fees at St. 
Andrews, Gleneagles, Turnberry, Rose- 
mont, Troon, Prestwick, Gullane, Car 
noustie and nine days’ car rental. There 
are other less expensive outings. Interna- 
tional Golf is at 1650 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 
G-3, Montreal, Canada H3A 1HI. 


Q: My girlfriend and | are going to spend 
some time in San Francisco soon. Since 
we are both bike enthusiasts, we'd like to 
ride while we're there. Any ideas? 

A: If you don’t have your bikes with you, 
look up a rental agency in the phone 
book.There are thousands of places to ride 
but two areas I'd suggest are the San 
Francisco Bay-Angel Island Trail and the 
trip from the Golden Gate Bridge to Point 
Reyes Hostel. The Angel Island trip is 
only 5.5 miles long but includes a terry 
ride, sea breezes and great views of the 
San Francisco Bay area. You take your 
bike with you on the Tiburon Ferry, and 
the route from Ayala Cove is a good spot 
for a picnic. There is also a road to the 
top of 776-foot Mount Livermore for 
those who want to try the climb. The trail 
from the Golden Gate Bridge to Point 
Reyes Hostel is a more challenging route 
because it runs for 40 miles, but the heavy 
traffic in San Francisco is a drawback. [_] 
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Letters 


Million-Dollar Complaints 
No one should be allowed to demand 
and receive $24 million for playing base- 
ball, not even Dave Winfield (Interview, 
March). Apparently Mr. Winfield doesn’t 
know or care that ultimately the fans are 
the ones who have to pay his salary 

through inflated admission prices. 
James S. Phillip 
Norfolk, Va. 


The fans ‘‘demand their money's worth.” 


Don’t let Dave Winfield fool you. He 
exemplifies the worst of what plagues ma- 
jor league baseball today—the free agent. 
Whatever happened to athletes who played 
for the glory and not for the paycheck? 

Bill Minshall 
State College, Pa. 


I just hope that Dave Winfield realizes 
what he’s getting himself into. The 
Yankee management and the vocal New 
York fans are going to demand their 
money’s worth. The fans are expecting a 
pennant and a World Series title. Any- 
thing less is totally irrelevant. 

Belinda G. Smith 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Smoke Signals 

I found Peter Gammons’ appraisal of 
the Cleveland Indians to be interesting 
and enlightening (“‘Here Come the Indi- 
ans,’’ March). It’s clear that Cleveland is 
overmatched in baseball’s toughest divi- 
sion, With a little luck they could edge out 

the Yankees for third place. 
John F. Wisniewski 
Baltimore, Md. 


Thanks for recognizing the St. Louis 
Cardinals as the ‘‘Up-and-Coming Na- 


tional League Team.” I think this year the 
Cards will finally break the jinx! 

John Nevitt 

Louisville, Ky. 


Waterlogged 

I enjoyed the Sport Quiz on famous 
sporting couples (March). But I think you 
goofed on Esther Williams’ “Olympic 
swimming success.’’ Actually, Williams 
never was a member of the U.S. team. In 
fact, her only national titles came in 1939 
in the 100-meter freestyle and the 400- 
meter freestyle relay. When the 1940 
Olympic Games were canceled because of 
World War II, she dropped out of the sport 

to pursue her acting career. 
Chris Georges 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Haggling for Marvin 
Unbelievable! Imagine mentioning Mar- 
vin Hagler as just another middleweight 
(“Boxing’s All-Out War,’’ March). Hag- 
ler’s talent has been well known in boxing 

circles for some time. 

Bill Crowley 
Medford, Mass. 


College Absentees 

The title of John Schulian’s article 
should have been ‘Final Two,” for he 
failed to mention lowa and Purdue who 
were part of the NCAA championship last 

season (‘‘The Final Four,’’ March). 
Cynthia A. Scherrman 
Farley, lowa 


How can you write about the Final Four 
and leave out the picture of the best col- 
lege player? Ever hear of Ralph Sampson? 
Ever hear of Virginia? 

Ben Chastin 
Mooresville, N.C. 


Sampson and Virginia were featured in 
Sport's College Basketball Preview (“The 
Sophs Charge to the Head of the Class,” 
December)—Ed. 


Solely on Ice 
I really enjoyed the article on George 
Gervin, Iceman (“The Lonest Star in 
Texas,’’ March). I admire how Gervin 
kept his cool all these years. 
Don Perfetti 
Coffeen, Ill. 


I think we all learned from Richard 
O’Connor’s story that when the Iceman 
loses his cool he isn’t such a niceman. 

David Couch 
Lawton, Okla. 


Charging Back 

I was touched by the Rolf Benirschke 
story (“I’m Kicking Again—Alive and 
Kicking,’ March). Such displays of cour- 
age and determination are rare in today’s 
society. This brave man deserves to be 
commended not only for never giving up, 
but also for being strong enough to return 

to the game he loves very much. 
John Dover 
Ottawa, Ontario 


A fine piece by Jack Hicks on Rolf 
Benirschke of the San Diego Chargers. 
But Hicks said there had been no other 
recorded examples of an American profes- 
sional athlete’s making a comeback after a 
colostomy or ileostomy. Let’s not forget 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias, who won a 


number of golf tournaments in 1954, in- 
cluding the National Women’s Open, after 
a colostomy following surgery for cancer. 
Robert Lipsyte 

Closter, N.J. 


“Displays of courage’ are rare today. 


Jack Hicks’ fine story on Benirschke 
said that his was the first comeback of this 
kind. However, Jerry Kramer, five-time 
all-pro guard of the Green Bay Packers, 
had an emergency colostomy in Novem- 
ber 1964. According to his book Farewell 
to Football, the colostomy and subsequent 
operations were the result of an accident 
suffered 11 years earlier. Following those 
operations Kramer went on to be a vital 
cog in the Packer machine that rolled to 
three straight NFL titles. 

Mark Faller 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Houston Bets a Fortune 
That Don Can Break the Jinx 


The Astros import an exorcist named Sutton 
from Los Angeles. His assignment: to strike out 
a resident spook—the Phantom of the Astrodome 


D: Sutton does not believe in bright 
lights or big money, although he 


knows his way around the first and isn’t 
allergic to the second. Nor does he believe 
in jinxes, hexes, curses or bad karma. 
Which may be a very good thing for 
Sutton, the former Dodger of 15 years, 
because in 1981 he finds himself pitching 
for the Houston Astros, a team some his- 
torians regard as baseball’s version of the 
Amityville Horror. 

Consider the ill fortune that has haunted 
the Houston franchise since its creation in 
1962. The list starts with last year’s mid- 
season stroke that threatened the life and 
then the career of J.R. Richard. But that 
was only the latest incident. Four players 
have died either during their careers with 
the Astros or within a few years after they 
left. Two players have killed people in 
accidents. Illness and death have stalked 
the men responsible for bringing the fran- 
chise to Houston. The team’s 48-year-old 
public relations man was found dead of a 
heart attack on a road trip to Philadelphia. 

There is more in this litany of misfor- 
tune (see box). And then there is the 
Astrodome itself, which opened for busi- 
ness with the astonishing discovery that 
outfielders could not follow the ball 
against the translucent roof during day 
games. After experiments with orange 
baseballs and infrared sunglasses failed, it 
was decided to paint the roof; the grass 
died. So was born AstroTurf. 

When the toll is counted all at once, it 
conjures up the kind of legend usually 
associated with people who steal the Hope 
diamond. I had not gotten halfway 
through the recital when Sutton stopped 
me. His reaction was sharp and impatient. 

“I don’t acccept it,’’ he said. “I wasn’t 
aware of any jinx and I haven't thought 
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about one. To think in those terms, to talk 
about it, would be to begin my career 
with Houston in a negative way.” 

Dwelling on Houston’s star-crossed past 
was unpleasant and uncomfortable, and I 
did what any enterprising journalist would 
have done. I blamed the idea on New 
York editors and we dropped it—for the 
time being. 

I thought back to the last time I had 
seen Sutton pitch, some six months before 
in Los Angeles. 

October 5, 1980, a Sunday, should have 
been the last day of the National League’s 
regular season. The Dodgers, trying to 
catch lightning in a Dixie cup, needed to 
sweep the final three-game series to force 
Houston into a playoff, the fifth tie 
breaker in National League history. They 
did it, after trailing by three games on 
Friday and by three runs on Sunday. 

It was 35-year-old Don Sutton who am- 
bled out of the Dodger bullpen to get the 
last out in the bottom of the ninth, with 
the tying and winning runs on base, in the 
kind of theatrical finish they adore in the 
city of Los Angeles. 

But what was Sutton, who had started a 
game two nights earlier, who had not 
appeared in relief all year, doing walking 
out of the bullpen? The story began with 
Sandy Koufax, now a springtime Dodger 
pitching coach, wandering into the office 
of Manager Tommy Lasorda to watch the 
final innings on television. When the in- 
jured Reggie Smith strolled by, Koufax 
wondered idly whether Sutton might be 
able to work an inning if a crisis occurred. 
(Never mind that the series had been one 
long crisis; the Dodgers had used up all 
their regular relievers.) 


Smith offered to find out. He legged it 
down the tunnel to the Dodger dugout, 
where he found Sutton sitting at the end of 
the bench with his feet propped up. “Hey, 
old-timer,’” said Smith to Sutton, “can 
you get an out?” 

Sutton’s answer was a reflex: ‘‘Yeah, if 


I have to.” 
The next voice heard was Smith’s, 
shouting to Lasorda: “Hey, Tommy. 


Tommy. The old guy says he can get an 
out if you need him.” 

Recalls Sutton: “I walked down to the 
bullpen and they handed me a ball and 
they had two catchers waiting. I hadn’t 
warmed up 10 minutes when the phone 
rang. I thought I was going to be an 
insurance policy in case the game went 15 
innings. But all I had to get was one out.” 

Sutton relieved Steve Howe. With run- 
ners at first and third, he retired pinch- 
hitter Denny Walling on a roller to second 
base. The Dodgers had won 4-3. And 
Don Sutton had thrown his last pitch as a 
Dodger. He watched from the dugout the 
next day as the Astros won the pennant in 
a 7-1 cakewalk. 

In the Dodger clubhouse I spoke briefly 
to Sutton and wished him well in the event 
he declared his free agency, as he seemed 
likely to do. As I walked away he called 
after me, “Maybe I'll see you in Houston. 
They got a nice airport there.” 

I started to turn around to continue the 
conversation. Maybe he was tossing out a 
clue to me? Nah, I decided, he was only 
being friendly. 

Six months later we sat facing each 


_other over breakfast. As he does each 
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In the crystal ball floats a ghostly Astro- 
dome, Don Sutton’s new home. As a rook- 
ie he won his first big league start there. 
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Sutton continued 


morning, he had bought three newspapers 
and had arrived at 7:30 to read them, half 
an hour before he planned to order. 

Sutton remembered those parting words 
and he grinned: ‘‘The fact is, | was just 
kidding. At that time I really thought I 
would stay with the Dodgers. Holding the 
records I did, the fact that I work well 
with the young players, I thought all that 
would count for something. I didn’t really 
believe they would let me go. 

“[’m not sure people understand how 
free agency works. The final decision as 
to whether or not I played for the Dodgers 
was made when they decided not to retain 
any rights to me. It was the Dodgers who 
terminated our relationship.” 


lr the summer of his junior year in high 
school Don Sutton, the son of a share- 
cropper, would sit on the back of a 
flatbed truck on a farm near Pensacola, 
Fla., sorting soybeans and fiddling with 
the dial of a portable radio. 

On a clear night he could pick up the 
broadcast of a big league baseball game, 
the Cardinals in St. Louis or the Reds in 
Cincinnati. But the games that came in the 
strongest were those of the expansion team 
in Houston. 

“They were the Colt .45s then,”’ Sutton 
recalled. “‘We could get WCKY in Cin- 
cinnati and KMOX in St. Louis. But the 
station that had the best signal was WWL 
in New Orleans and they carried the Colts. 
I sorted a lot of soybeans listening to the 
Colt .45s. I was a boring kid. Boring. All 
I thought about was baseball.” 

Sutton was not exactly a fan of the 
Houston ballclub. After all, what kind of 
masochist would root for a team that lost 
96 games and was so consistent it would 
bounce right back and lose 96 the next 
year, and the year after that? 

During its very first year, the Houston 
club threatened to break a record that was 
as old as baseball itself. Not since the 
founding of the National League in 1876 
had a team ever lost an entire season’s 
series to an opponent. 

But the Colt .45s had failed to beat the 
Phillies when the teams opened their final 
three-game set in Houston. On what was 
billed as “Break the Jinx’’ night the Phil- 
lies swept a doubleheader to run the streak 
to 17. Before the next night’s game a 
fellow dressed in a witch doctor’s costume 
performed a voodoo dance around the 
Phillies’ dugout. The scene was wild. Two 
of the Philadelphia players from Latin 
America, Tony Taylor and Tony Gonzalez, 
refused to leave the clubhouse until the 
witch doctor was removed. In this in- 
stance, black magic put a hex on the 
Houston opponents. The Colts won and a 


new record for futility was averted. 

Sutton stirred his coffee and returned to 
the subject we had dropped earlier. 
“When you look back on it,’ he said, ‘‘I 
guess there has been a lot of misfortune 
on this ballclub. But I don’t think people 
around the league talk about Houston as a 
hard-luck club. 

“The Astros used to have this kind of 
reputation: you'd go to spring training and 
see how they looked on paper and say, 
‘Holy cow, look at that talent.” But the 
word was, yeah, all right, but give them 
to July and they’ ll find a way to foul it up. 
With the exception of the last two years, 
that was the case. But the last two, they 
stayed in the thick of it the whole way.” 

It seemed somewhat awkward to be 
discussing bad luck with a fellow who had 
signed the kind of contract Sutton had. As 
comic Flip Wilson says, “It’s hard to sing 
the blues when you’re doing all right.” In 
this age of the new candor in baseball, the 
contract figures did not remain a secret 
long. Sutton is said to have received a 
cash bonus of $500,000 for signing. Over 
the next three years he is guaranteed sal- 
aries of $750,000, $700,000 and 
$700,000. A fourth season—he will be 39 
by then—is partly guaranteed. 


It isn’t hard to figure out what drives 
Don Sutton. He was five when his father 
left Clio, Ala. and moved his family to 
Pensacola so he could work as a hired 
hand, which caused some of the relatives 
to accuse him of getting ‘uppity.’ Don 
was nine when he helped his father build 
their first indoor bathroom. 

Don’s memories of those years are 
warm and nostalgic. “‘When my dad 
finished work,”’ he says, ‘“‘he’d milk a 
cow before he left and he’d drive home 
with the pail hanging out the window, 
driving with his right hand. I knew when | 
heard the horn that somebody had to be 
outside to take the pail. He had driven a 
couple of miles holding it. 

“All my father ever knew was work. He 
went to work before it was light and he 
got home after dark. When I was born he 
was making $15 a month. Today he’s a 
superintendent for a construction com- 
pany. I remember my dad skipping lunch 
so he could buy me a glove. He and my 
mother made sacrifices for me to get 
where | am. When I was a kid I said that 
when I grew up I didn’t ever want to be 
poor again. Now, looking back on it, | 
wouldn't trade the way I grew up for 
anything. The life was simple and uncom- 

continued 


Astrodome or Astrodoom? The Record Speaks... . 


1963-Jay Dahl, 19, a pitcher and 
bonus baby, dies in a car accident. 
1964-Jim Umbricht, 33, relief pitcher 
on the original Colt .45s, loses his 
yearlong fight against cancer. 
1967—Walter Bond, 29, the 6-foot-6 
slugger, whose best year was with 
Houston in °64, dies of leukemia. 
1970-—Outfielder Jimmy Wynn, 30, is 
stabbed in the abdomen by his first 
wife, whose birthday they were cele- 
brating. Wynn recovered. 
1971-George Kirksey, 67, a former 
vice-president, dies in a car crash. 
1973-A car driven by Larry Dierker, 
26, the team’s first 20-game winner, 
fatally injures a pedestrian near the 
Astros’ spring training camp. Police 
absolve Dierker from blame. 
1973—Outfielder Cesar Cedeno, 22, is 
charged with involuntary manslaughter 
in the shooting death of a young 
woman in his hotel room in the Do- 
minican Republic during the off-sea- 
son. He is fined $100 and ordered out 
of the country. 

1975—Don Wilson, 29, twice a no-hit 
pitcher, is found at the wheel of his car 
in the garage of his Houston home, 
dead of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
His five-year-old son, asleep in a room 
above the garage, also is Killed. 


1976-Judge Roy Hofheinz, 64, who 
made the Astrodome a reality, suffers a 
stroke and ends his attempt to regain 
control of the franchise. 

1977—Pitcher Turk Farrell, 43, one of 
the most popular players ever to wear a 
Houston uniform, dies in England, 
where he was working. He was driving 
on the wrong side of the road. 
1980—Less than a month after starting 
the All-Star Game, J.R. Richard, 30, 
nearly dies of a stroke while working 
out at the Astrodome. 


J.R. Richard was the most recent casualty. 
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Sutton continued 


plicated. We had family picnics on Sun- 
day. We went fishing. All my dad had to 
give me was himself. I don’t do as well 
with my own kids. I only get to spend six 
months a year with them, and that’s my 
one regret about baseball.” 

But he always knew he was going to be 
a big league baseball player. “I never 
doubted it,’’ he says. ‘I grew up in the 
kind of place where you got married at 17 
and worked in the paper mill, chased 
cows and fixed fences. I knew that I 
wanted to be something other than a typi- 
cal backwoods rural kid.” 

His sixth-grade teacher, Henry Roper, 
taught Sutton how to pitch when he was 
12. ‘Fundamentally,’ Sutton says, ‘‘it’s 


Sutton’s style has changed little over the 
seasons: change speeds and throw strikes. 


the same way | pitch now. Change speeds, 
throw strikes. He used to say, ‘As long as 
you're throwing the ball over the plate, 
everybody has to work. If you walk ’em, 
you're the only one working.’”’ 

That lesson was his ticket to success. 
He signed a contract with the Dodgers for 
$7,500 in 1965 because a scout named 
Monte Basgall believed in him and said 
the magic word. ‘He told me I ought to 
sign with a team that had class.” 

In 1966 Koufax and Don Drysdale 
teamed up for baseball’s first two-man 
holdout, and it gave Sutton an opening. 
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“Walter Alston was forced to pitch Bill 
Singer and me about 40 innings. I stayed 
busy that spring and I made the club.” 

In his first exhibition game, against 
Detroit, Sutton struck out Al Kaline on a 
3-and-2 pitch with a sweeping curve. Ka- 
line dropped his bat and glared at him. 
Then he said, ‘‘Hey, kid. This is only 
spring training. You don’t throw 3-and-2 
curveballs in the spring.” 

“T didn’t answer him,” Sutton says, 
“but I wanted to say, ‘Hey, I’m just trying 
to make the club.’”’ 

In his first start he beat—yes, the As- 
tros—by a 6-3 score. It was the first of his 
230 victories up to 1981—and he won that 
first game in the Astrodome. He won 12 
games that season, had an earned run 
average of 2.99 and was named rookie of 
the year. He would feel a debt to Koufax 
and Drysdale for the rest of his career. 
“Koufax was the kind of guy who would 
give advice if you asked for it. Drysdale 
was more gregarious and outgoing. He 
would go over the hitters with me. He 
even told me what I should wear and how 
much to tip the waitresses. On my first 
road trip I would be eating in the hotel, 
and one or the other of them would see me 
sitting there. Invariably the waitress would 
say, ‘The tall gentleman [Drysdale] took 
care of your check,’ or, ‘the dark-haired 
gentleman [Koufax].’” 

Walter Alston became a father figure to 
him; in fact, Alston was very much like 
Sutton’s father. The arrival of the emotion- 
al, talkative Tommy Lasorda created a 
kind of culture shock. 

“Walter Alston,” Sutton says, “was the 
kind of guy who gave you the ball, the 
bats, the gloves and let you go play. I was 
a little in awe of Alston.”’ 

Diplomacy—he would call it politics— 
is not always Sutton’s style. When Alston 
retired, he was asked whom he would like 
to see get the job and he said Dodger 
Coach Jeff Torborg. Instead, the position 
went to Lasorda, and Don had a fairly 
vivid reminder of why the secret ballot is 
so popular. 

Sutton’s encounters with Lasorda were 
few but tended to be loud and colorful. 
“With Tommy,”’ he says, “the volume of 
your argument gets louder and louder, 
until it’s like two people trying to see who 
can outyell the other without listening. 

“Once, Tommy took me out of a game 
in Pittsburgh when I had a 1-0 lead in the 
fifth inning. About twice a year I vent my 
frustrations. You can count on it. So | go 
in the clubhouse and I’m throwing things 
around, and somebody overhears me say, 
in the anger of the moment, ‘If I were one 
of Lasorda’s bobos this never would have 
happened to me.’ It was something I said 
to the trash can while I flung a uniform in 
it. Tommy and I laughed about it later. 


“T had a little trouble changing myself 
to fit Tommy’s personality. It took me a 
while, but the last two or three years I 
played in L.A. I think we had a tremen- 
dous respect for each other.”’ 

No one seems to know what caused the 
bitterness that developed between Sutton 
and Steve Garvey, but no adjustment was 
ever made. They remain civil but cool, 
and there were no good-byes when Sutton 
left the Dodgers. 

Sutton hints that their differences ex- 
isted before they clashed over a story that, 
ironically, was focused on neither one of 
them. Sutton was asked for a quote by a 
Los Angeles writer who was preparing a 
story about Reggie Smith. Sutton said 
something to the effect that Reggie was a 
great human being and wasn’t caught up 
in the Madison Avenue image, unlike 
some people on the team. At the time, 
Garvey and his wife, Cyndy, were appear- 
ing prominently in television commercials 
and newspaper ads. One word led to an- 
other, and the next thing anyone knew the 
lads were rolling on the clubhouse floor. 

Sutton probably received more attention 
during his dispute with Garvey than he 
received when he broke the Dodger rec- 
ords held by Drysdale for wins (210), 
games (519), starts (466) and strikeouts 
(2,487). But there is another side to him 
that has often gone unpublicized. 

One day Basgall, the scout who signed 
Sutton, and Red Adams, the Dodgers’ 
pitching coach and Sutton’s confidant, 
drove to work in identical new Datsun 
pickup trucks. They were gifts from Sut- 
ton, his way of saying thank you for what 
they had meant to his career. 

Sutton reveals even more of himself 
when he talks about his wife, Patti, who 
has carried much of the load in raising 
their son and daughter. He calls Patti ‘a 
perfect balance. If someone in the family 
calls with a problem, I say, ‘Ill call the 
bank, I'll call my lawyer, here’s what you 
have to do.’ When they call Patti, she 
says, ‘I know it must hurt. How do you 
feel? Would you like to talk about it?’ I’m 
talking logic and she’s talking feelings. 
And I envy her.” 

Soon after the season started, Sutton 
began looking around the Texas hill coun- 
try for farmland. This time he will own 
land, not sharecrop it. 

“Right now my idea of the best of two 
worlds would be to live in a town like 
Kerrville, Tex. and fly to New York at 8 in 
the morning to work in television and at 5 
o'clock fly back to Kerrville.” 

And Sutton believes in luck, sort of, 
even if he doesn’t believe in jinxes. 
“Luck,” says the new Houston Astro, “‘is 
what happens to the guy who puts out the 
most effort and works the hardest. Luck is 
a by-product of busting your fanny.” 
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be a hero. And the Army Guard In the Army Guard, you're has the whole story. Ask about 
people on this page would be the ready to meet any kind of chal- _ the benefits that can last a lifetime 
last to label themselves that. lenge head-on. The training is and the money you'll earn. 
But it was Army Guard people _ geared to develop important Then get on the Guard team. 
like these who helped put a town human skills that work hand-in- And be your best. 
and its families back together glove with military readiness. af 5, Puerto Rico: 723-4550: 
after a tornado had slammed And you llzom:yout frends’ bese eae 
through the countryside. And it’s and neighbors who train at 
Army Guard people like these, home. 
working in their own communities, But it won't just happen. 
who have helped neighbors You've got to do something first. |ARNIY 
and friends survive everything Rip out the attached postcard, fill 
from floods to blizzards to it out and mail it in. Better yet, 
tornadoes. call us right now. It’s toll-free and 
Put Army Guard people in won't cost you a penny. The 
situations like those and they number is 800-638-7600.* Or see 


Baseball 


He’s a Yankee Doodle 


Born on the 

Fourth of July, 
George Steinbrenner 
is to baseball what 
George Patton 

was to war 


by ROGER KAHN 


IH e stepped from the 1981 Cadillac 
immaculate in white and 


blended shades of blue, and the earth 
rose slightly to meet his feet. “‘It’s 
him,” people said in the sunlit after- 
noon. “It’s George. It’s him. Hiya, 
George.” 

As he strode toward the little minor 
league ballpark at Pompano Beach, a 
retinue materialized and grew. A crew 
from the television program 60 Min- 
utes. Yankee officials. Policemen. 
Ushers. But most of the swarming 
people were fans. 

“Hey, George, would you sign 
this?” “Hey, George, how about an 
autograph?’’ “You really gonna fine 
Reggie?” “Hey, George, are the 
Yankees gonna win?” 


UN 
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He slowed his pace, the better to 
sign his name on scorecards and the 
backs of tickets, and uttered pleas- 
antries to the idolaters. His path 
crossed that of a ballplayer, Bob Wat- 
son, the Yankee first baseman, who 
was headed toward the field. “‘Isn’t 
anybody under 38 working today?” 
George asked. Watson, actually a lad 
of 35, trudged on, ignored by the fans 
and the television people. 

“ll sign,” George said. ‘I’m glad 
to sign. Thank you for asking. Hello, 
son. How’s the schoolwork going?” 

About him people chattered and 
beamed, the way people beam in the 
presence of a superstar, a sun king. 
George Mitchell Steinbrenner III, 
principal owner of the New York 
continued 
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Steinbrenner continued 


Yankees, basked in his own glory, a 
happy, restless man. 

He is fun and business, charm and fury, 
a remorseless tyrant in the boardroom and 
a particularly compassionate friend. ‘I 
work 12-hour days,” he says, “and I 
never ask anybody | hire to work any 
harder than I do. But I guess I am a 
sonofabitch to work for. I don’t know if 
I'd want to work for me.” 

His rages at poor performance have left 
at least one major league pitcher weeping 
in the clubhouse and have driven former 
business associates to move a thousand 
miles away. Talking about Steinbrenner’s 
full, ranting wrath, Reggie Jackson 


cringes like a battered child. ““When he 
really rips me and Gossage and Nettles,” 
Jackson says, “‘you know how I feel? 
Screw it. I don’t care if we win or lose. I 
just want to get away.’’ But after Elston 
Howard, the first of the black Yankees, 
died last December, Steinbrenner quietly, 
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Steinbrenner pours for Billy Martin after the 
‘77 playoffs. Martin and two other ex-Yan- 
kee managers, Bob Lemon and Dick How- 
ser, are still being paid by Steinbrenner. 


indeed secretly, paid all the medical bills. 
Like all men of powerful passions, 
Steinbrenner evokes powerful passions in 
return. When Al Rosen was president of 
the Yankees—a limited presidency under 
Steinbrenner’s absolute monarchy—he 
was afraid that one of their baseball argu- 
ments would explode into a fistfight. Al- 
though he admired George, Rosen could 
not continue working for him. 
Steinbrenner’s anger can be severe and 
charged with personal expletives, and it 
knows no time clock. One former Yankee 
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staff man, fired several times during 
Steinbrenner outbursts but always rehired 
within hours, eventually resigned. Stein- 
brenner later invited him to lunch and 
made him a generous offer to return. 

“IT just can’t take those 3 a.m. calls 
from you anymore,”’ the man said. 

Steinbrenner pointed to his own World 
Series ring. “That,” he said, ‘‘is the price 
you pay for this.”” 

The man did not return. The price, he 
thought, was too high. 

“Look,”’ Steinbrenner says, “I’m like a 
fan. I live with the Yankees and I die with 
the Yankees. I’m an involved owner and 
one way baseball bought itself trouble was 
with owners who were not involved.’’ His 
talk is quick, sometimes gruff, always 
urgent. “I’m an involved owner and 
we've finished first four times and won 
the Series twice since I’ve been here. Our 
attendance has gone up for eight con- 
secutive seasons. That’s a record.” 

He is a master at milking the media, at 
keeping the Yankees in the news. It appar- 
ently took him weeks to decide to retire 
Manager Dick Howser last fall. Mean- 
while, Yankee stories won space away 
from New York’s dreary pro football 
teams, the Giants and the Jets. Last 
March, when Jackson reported to spring 
training two days late, Steinbrenner fined 
him $5,000. Stories about that won space 
away from the Rangers and the Knicker- 
bockers. Of course, milking the media, 
like milking a cow, exposes a man to 
knifing hooves. The press file on 
Steinbrenner is a harvest of wormwood. 

The case for Steinbrenner is nicely 
made by William Denis Fugazy, a New 
York entrepreneur best known for the 
huge limousine service that bears his 
name. “I call him the Commander,” 
Fugazy says, “and sure he’s a powerful 
guy with strong opinions. But he’s a tre- 
mendous civic asset, even beyond bring- 
ing the Yankees back to life. He’s always 
working for causes, good government, a 
dozen charities. The charitable work is 
private with no publicity. The Commander 
is one tremendous man.” 

Steinbrenner tries to be careful with the 
media. By decree his family—a wife and 
four children—is off limits to the press. 
He cooperated with Harry Reasoner on a 
segment for 60 Minutes, but a friend says 
George would not have agreed to appear 
had the interviewer been Mike Wallace. 
“George,” the man comments, “doesn’t 
need Mike the Knife.” It is, however, a 
bit late for Steinbrenner to lower his 
strong-jawed profile. He has become a 
thundering presence, a water buffalo in 
Bowie Kuhn’s patch of summer flowers. 

“George Steinbrenner,” Dave Winfield 
mused of a pleasant spring afternoon. “I 
read more than I know from experience, 


but I’ve picked up this. Some love him. 
Some hate him. Most fear him.” 

It is surprising to learn that the object of 
so much intense feeling was once an En- 
glish major at Williams College, among 
the maples and white pine trees of western 
Massachusetts, and that he wrote his 
senior thesis on the heroines of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels, whose lust always lay 
between the lines. 

“We're going to be wired for 60 Min- 
utes,” Steinbrenner said in Florida. 
“They want to pick up a little of our 
banter. It'll be great exposure for you.” 

Not everything had been proceeding ac- 
cording to plan. I’d wanted to spend a few 
days with George, watching him at play 
and at work in three or four of his busi- 
nesses. I’d have to settle for a few full 
hours, George had said cheerfully. He 
really couldn’t conduct his business with 
readers listening in. Now some of the time 
we did have would be wired into the 
second most popular television program 
(after Dallas) on earth. 

“We'll respect anything you want to 
keep for yourself or use for background,” 
Harry Reasoner promised. 

“We work with little wireless transmit- 
ters,” one of the technicians said. ‘* You'll 
forget you have them on. We’ve even used 
them with First Ladies, and four of them, 
four presidential wives, actually wore the 
transmitters into the bathroom. You ought 
to hear those tapes.”’ (This was about the 
time some in the media were criticizing 
Steinbrenner’s taste.) 


eorge and I settled into a box. On the 
field the Yankees and the Texas 
Rangers went through final warm-ups. 

“This seems to be the spring of moan- 
ing millionaires,” | said. “‘Ruly Carpenter 
can’t afford the Phillies. Is Ray Kroc 
going broke in San Diego?” 

“The day Kroc goes broke, the country 
goes broke,” Steinbrenner said. “And 
don’t worry about the Yankees. We don’t 
need a benefit luncheon.” 

“Some blame you for the high cost of 
free agents.” 

“T didn’t start free agency, but as an 
involved owner I’ve had to figure out how 
to live with it. How do I know how much 
to offer a Jackson, a Winfield? There’s 
some talk with my financial people, some 
talk with my baseball people and there’s a 
little bit of intuition. 

“Too many noninvolved owners treated 
baseball like a hobby. Now, understand 
Marvin Miller of the players association. 
When he was with the steel union he 
didn’t get publicity because he was a sec- 
ond-row guy, a mastermind. But Miller is 
more than capable. He’s brilliant. What 
happened when baseball bargained with 
him? They gave away the house. They 
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locked the barn door after both the horse 
and wagon were gone. You can’t leave the 
business of baseball to baseball people. 
What does a brilliant baseball man neces- 
sarily know about business, about who to 
hire to bargain with Miller? 

“The owners, the businessmen, should 
have been more involved. I’m a damn- 
involved owner with 25 years’ experience 
in labor negotiation. The current baseball 
situation, where certain clubs do have 
money problems—well there are ways in 
which free agency negotiations could be 
reopened, but you have to know what 
you’re doing.”” He did not say it, but 
clearly George’s choice as baseball’s best 
renegotiator with Miller is George M. 
Steinbrenner II]. 

He glanced up. Doc Medich was start- 
ing for the Rangers. ‘What a fine young 
man,” Steinbrenner said. “I was really 
pleased to have him on the Yankees.” 
Oscar Gamble reached the young doctor 
for a soaring three-run homer to right. 
“Hey, Oscar,” George bellowed in de- 
light. “Attaway, Oscar.” 

A young Yankee righthander named 
Gene Nelson began blowing away the 
Rangers. George watched and signed 
more autographs and went from topic to 
topic with great agility. On shipbuilding: 
“How much is a pound of steel going to 
cost? If I make a mistake it can cost a 
million dollars.” 

Bowie Kuhn. “He's growing to become 
a good commissioner. Sometimes he acts 
pompous but he’s a smart man, a good 
leader. There’s been talk that some people 
want to replace him and that they expect 
me to help. Wrong. I am a supporter of 
the commissioner.” 

The Yankees. ‘‘I walk out of a hotel in 
New York and my energy gets going. It’s 
a battler’s city, battles all day long. My 
ego feeds on that competition. I love it. I 
want the team to be like the city. I didn’t 
think they battled hard enough in the play- 
offs against Kansas City last year, and 
that’s why I got worked up. After we lost 
the third game I called a staff meeting for 
8:30 the next morning. Work! Battle! 

“And owning the Yankees is just 
unique. I’ve had offers, big offers, to sell 
the team. No way. Owning the Yankees is 
like owning the Mona Lisa.” 

I was beginning to run short of breath. 
That happens, of course, when you talk 
long and hard and fast. With Steinbrenner, 
you run out of breath listening. 


he roots of all this hammering 

intensity lie in a prosperous Cleveland 
suburb, Bay Village, where Steinbrenner 
was born into comfortable, sedate circum- 
stances in 1930. The family business, 
Kinsman Marine Transit, a Great Lakes 
shipping company, dates from the 1840s. 


Fireworks, loud and flamboyant as a 
Yankee press conference, accompanied 
George’s arrival. His birth date: July 4. 

As a boy, George went without an al- 
lowance. His father, Henry, a graduate of 
MIT, was severe and disciplined. He 
bought his son a variety of chickens and 
ordered him to look after them. “You can 
make your spending money selling the 
eggs.’ The boy worked tirelessly and 
prospered. He called his egg business the 
George Company. 

To this day Steinbrenner can and will 
describe the differences that distinguish a 


head football coach at Northwestern and 
now Rosen’s successor as president of the 
Yankees. Steinbrenner moved on to Pur 
due as backfield coach, but life as a Big 
Ten assistant was limited, insecure and 
poorly paid. Besides, his family was call- 
ing him back to the Great Lakes, 

As the giant steel companies acquired 
fleets of their own, Kinsman Transit ran 
into buffeting days. After three years 
“when my father and I really beat the 
bushes for business,”’ Kinsman signed a 
contract with Jones & Laughlin guarantee- 
ing a considerable annual tonnage. 


He survived bankruptcy in basketball 
_and a conviction on felony charges and 
found his Mona Lisa in the Bronx 


guinea hen from a Plymouth Rock and 
from a Buff Wine Dot. At 13, when he 
was shipped to Culver Military Academy 
in Indiana, Steinbrenner was ordered to 
sell the George Company to his two sis- 
ters. “I don’t remember the price,” he 
says, “but it must have been pretty good. 
My sisters still don’t talk to me.” Other 
sources report that it was $50 cash. 

At Culver, George played end, ran hur- 
dles and won an award for all-around 
excellence. He still expresses abiding re- 
spect for military men. ‘“‘He’s the only guy 
I know,” says Bill Fugazy, ‘“‘who walks 
around humming the theme from Patton.” 

At Williams, one of New England’s 
prestigious Little Three colleges, George 
ran varsity hurdles and developed a fond- 
ness for Hardy, Shelley and Keats and a 
passion for Shakespeare. He became pres- 
ident of the glee club. He wrote a sports 
column for the Williams Record. “As a 
columnist I was not a knocker,”’ he says. 

He spent his service hitch in peacetime 
as a general’s aide in Columbus. After 
that, had George stayed with family tradi- 
tion, he would have gone into the ship- 
ping business and settled into a life of 
disciplined, affluent obscurity. But sport 
tugged at him as strongly as it tugged at 
Stan Musial or, for that matter, Reggie 
Jackson. It was something clean and excit- 
ing that attracted crowds. It was a way to 
break new ground, to establish, in the 
current phrase, an identity. For George, 
who actually favors blue, sport seems to 
be something like that beckoning green 
light Gatsby saw and sought on a dock he 
could not reach. 

He briefly coached high school football 
and basketball in Columbus and in 1955 
signed as an assistant to Lou Saban, then 


George had helped rescue the family busi- 
ness; he was then 30. 

Still, sport beckoned. Against family 
advice, Steinbrenner borrowed and 
scratched and organized a $125,000 part- 
nership that bought an industrial basket- 
ball team, the Cleveland Pipers. But with 
pro basketball beginning to rise, the in- 
dustrial league was doomed. The Pipers 
won two championships and went bank- 
tupt, with George shouting and scram- 
bling to cover his payroll. 

He turned his energies back toward the 
waters and became part of a group that 
purchased the American Ship Building 
Company, a sprawling enterprise with 
shipyards in Tampa, Cleveland and a half 
dozen other cities. American Ship pros- 
pered, but it wasn’t sport. “Actually, 
George was trying to buy the Cleveland 
Indians,”’ recalls his longtime associate, 
Marsh Samuel, “but Vernon Stouffer, 
who owned the Indians, was taking his 
time deciding on selling. Patience has 
never been George’s long suit. Then the 
Yankee thing came up.” 

On January 3, 1973 it was announced 
that a group headed by George M. 
Steinbrenner of Cleveland had purchased 
the Yankees from CBS for $10 million, or 
about $3 million less than CBS paid in 
1964. No one has found a better bargain 
in sports. The Yankees, purchased for a 
reported $10 million in 1973, showed a net 
profit of about $7.5 million in 1980. 

Why would CBS sell at a loss? The late 
1960s had been an inglorious Yankee era. 
The team finished 10th in 1966, and on 
one September day that year the Yankees 
played the White Sox at the old Stadium 
before a crowd of 413 paid. 

The finest achievement of Michael 

continued 


Steinbrenner continued 


Burke, who ran the team for the CBS 
conglomerate, was convincing New York 
City politicians to rebuild Yankee Sta- 
dium. Cost overruns were enormous, but 
today we have the New York Yankees, not 
the New Jersey Meadowland Yankees. 

“About a year before the sale,’’ Burke 
says, “it became apparent that Willie 
Paley [the chairman of CBS] would want 
to sell the club. He asked if I'd be inter- 
ested in putting together a syndicate, and I 
went about New York talking to people, 
including some financial exotics. The in- 
terest was zero. Absolute zip. But Gabe 
Paul learned what I was doing and put me 
in touch with George. We had lunch and 
we agreed to try to buy the team together. 
George spoke to certain people, Bunker 
Hunt, Lester Crown, and we came up 
with the $10 million.” 

Burke and Steinbrenner also agreed to 
tun the club together. “But it was early 
apparent,’ Burke says, “that George and 
I could not be compatible, so we elected 
to part in an adult fashion.”’ Burke, who 
retains a nine-percent interest in the 
Yankees, announced his withdrawal from 
the day-to-day operations of the club with 
great style. He quoted lines from a 
William Butler Yeats poem called “An 
Irish Airman Foresees His Death.” 


B the plays of Shakespeare, Steinbren- 
ner’s favorite dramatist, triumph and 
tragedy work in magical alternation. So it 
is in Steinbrenner’s life. Before he had 
time really to enjoy the ballclub he had 
won, the Mona Lisa he had found in the 
South Bronx, he was caught in a back- 
wash of Watergate. 

Steinbrenner is an independent Demo- 
crat. Among his good friends today are 
Ted Kennedy and Tip O’Neill. At Cleve- 
land in 1969 and °70 Steinbrenner 
organized fund-raising dinners for Demo- 
cratic Congressional candidates and, 
George being George, raised almost $2 
million. Then as the 1972 presidential 
election approached, President Nixon’s in- 
famous men, angered by his fund-raising 
for Democrats, sprang at him from all 
sides. They threatened an antitrust inves- 
tigation of American Ship Building. His 
steamers might lose vital port licenses. 
Steinbrenner, his companies and all those 
close to him would undergo Internal Rev- 
enue audits that would be ‘“‘memorable.” 

Steinbrenner decided to buy his way 
out. He personally gave $75,000 to 
CREEP—the Committee to Re-elect the 
President—and gave “bonuses” of 
$25,000 each to eight American Ship ex- 
ecutives. The bonuses, also, were donated 
to CREEP. That sort of forced contribu- 
tion is illegal, although not unheard of in 
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American executive suites, according to 
Steinbrenner associates. 

The $275,000 was not enough. Nixon’s 
people wanted whatever dirt Steinbrenner 
had discovered as a Democratic fund 
raiser. George kept silent. In April of 1973 
he was indicted on 14 counts alleging 
conspiracies to violate the campaign-fund- 
ing law. Still silent, he pleaded guilty to 
two of the charges a year later and paid a 
$15,000 fine. Kuhn suspended him for the 
season of 1975 but let him return to base- 
ball in 1976. Coincidentally, that was 
the year in which the remodeled Yankee 


what kind of sandwich she wanted at her 
desk for lunch, abruptly paled. “I can’t 
eat,’ she said. ‘“He’s here. Mister 
Steinbrenner is here.” 

A new backwash threatens Steinbrenner 
these days. Those who see baseball as an 
American art form profess to be offended 
by his fortissimo chatter. I believe that 
baseball is an art form and I believe that 
major league baseball is a business. Ten 
years ago the business was in trouble. So 
William Paley felt when he elected to sell 
the Yankees at a loss. 

Now, among the moaning millionaires, 


The Yankee secretary wouldn't have lunch 
at her desk. ‘I can’t eat,’ she said. 
‘He's here. Mister Steinbrenner is here’ 


Stadium opened. Less coincidentally, that 
was the year in which the Yankees won 
the pennant for the first time since 1964. 

Under the benign Florida sun, I said to 
Steinbrenner: “‘The conviction means that 
you can’t run for president.”’ 

Steinbrenner’s response was so quick 
that the same thought must have pre- 
viously crossed his mind. “Unless,” he 
said, grinning, “I get a pardon.” 


is performance as Commander of the 

Yankees has been innovative, tireless, 
impulsive, loud and most of all effective. 
He was the first man to react to the pos- 
sibilities, as opposed to the perils, of free 
agency. He has expanded the Yankee 
scouting program and brought a measure 
of intelligence to the farm systems. By 
irrational tradition, minor league clubs 
have generally been supervised by one 
man, the manager, who pitches batting 
practice, teaches hitting, works with in- 
fielders and outfielders and in some in- 
stances drives the team bus. All Yankee 
farms now, from Triple A Columbus to 
Paintsville, Ky. in a rookie league, em- 
ploy at least two full-time coaches, in 
addition to a manager. Yankee minor lea- 
guers, who are supposed to be learning 
the professional game, now have reason- 
able teaching staffs to help them. No 
fewer than six of the Yankees’ seven farm 
teams won a pennant in 1980. 

How do you get results like that? You 
learn the game. You hire the best people 
and you drive them as you drive yourself; 
drive, drive until your staff works harder 
than anyone else’s staff. 

Up close some consequences are unset- 
tling. A Yankee secretary, asked recently 


franchises sell for ever-greater sums. The 
one executive who shows us all what you 
can do with a franchise is George Mitchell 
Steinbrenner of Bay Village, Ohio; 
Tampa, Fla., and the South Bronx. 

At Pompano the Yankees defeated the 
Rangers 9-2. George signed a final auto- 
graph. Next day Reggie Jackson would 
ask what Steinbrenner had said. “He 
didn’t knock you, Reggie,”’ I said. He 
looked surprised—and disappointed. 

“I have some ship business in Tampa 
tomorrow,” Steinbrenner told me, ‘‘but 
I'll be back the next day and we can spend 
more time together. Don’t be a stranger. Is 
your hotel room okay? I really like your 
books. Don’t forget to bring your kids to 
the Stadium. They'll be my guests. It will 
be great spending more time together.” 

I am trying to give a sense of what one 
feels sitting beside him. Unfettered en- 
ergy. A whirlwind. An earthforce, lightly 
filtered through a personality. 

The winter had been bitter cold, and 
my new novel was proceeding at a slow, 
Strangely exhausting tempo. Now the 
world excited me anew. If Steinbrenner 
survived bankruptcy in basketball and 
Nixon’s troops and still found his Mona 
Lisa, i$ there any reason. any reason in 
the world, why the rest of us can’t find 
our Mona Lisas, too? 

Meeting tomorrow, 8:30 a.m. 

Neckties. Jackets. Pressed Pants. (No 
jeans, please.) 

Have your presentation cogent and 
complete. 

Be prepared to work harder than you’ve 
ever worked before. 

Work! Battle! Or be prepared to work 
for someone else. O 
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On Camera 


Going to Heaven 
IN a Balloon Basket 


High flyers get their fill of hot air when 
they gather to celebrate the sport 


Grounded balloons (above) strain for their moment to brighten the sky (right). 


As Bill Lewis, who pilots a balloon like the ones shown here, why 
he enjoys the sport, and you get a smile and some philosophy: 
“There’s just a great feeling of peacefulness, no sensation of speed or 
movement. As you go higher, you feel a relaxing sense of separation 
from the earth. It’s just a helluva lot of fun to float in the sky.” 

Those words could come from any of nearly 2,000 licensed balloonists 
in the United States. Each October hundreds of them descend on a field 
outside Albuquerque. N.M. to celebrate their sport at the Albuquerque 
International Balloon Fiesta, pictured on these and following pages. 

This October will mark the 10th anniversary of the Fiesta, and 1,000 
balloonists are expected. That will make it the largest assemblage of hot- 
air pilots ever to gather at one site, a long way from the 13 who appeared 
at the first Fiesta in 1972. They will compete in events testing speed and 
skill in maneuvering their craft. Trophies and prizes will be awarded, but 
no money. “One year we gave cash prizes, but it got too cutthroat,”’ says 
Linda Rutherford, one of the organizers. Besides, she adds, winning is 
not the reason people go to the Fiesta. “‘The pilots like to get together to 
drink champagne and swap lies.” continued 
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The early birds\ 
catch the wind 
to wherever 

it will carry them 


~, 


As different in shade and design as their whimsical pilots desire, the balloons 
bring a refreshing splash of color to the morning sky above the desert. 
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On Camera continued 


The costs are high, 
the prizes few, but 
the flying is fun 


T* Albuquerque Fiesta arrives late 
in the ballooning season, which be- 
gins in March. There are six to eight races 
nationwide each weekend, and some 400 
pilots regularly compete. One hot-air 
jockey, Bill Murtoff of Houston, president 
of the Balloon Federation of America, 
says, “Any prize money is small potatoes. 
You’re lucky to make expenses.” 

Murtoff estimates his expenses for the 
year to be $8,000. That does not include 
the $10,000 a new pilot must invest in a 
hot-air balloon and the $1,500 required for 
lessons and FAA licensing. The balloonist 
usually takes off with a three-person crew, 
but it takes some six people to prepare the 
balloon for lift-off. A ground crew must 
trail the flight because no one can be sure 
where the balloon will land. Then there 
are the hours: the balloonist must rise 
before dawn to catch the best morning 
wind currents, and the longest flight will 
last for only 2/2 hours. 

Why go through all that trouble? Bill 
Lewis just smiles that balloonist’s know- 
_ ing smile. “I’m under a lot of pressure at 
Balloons cannot be steered. Pilots maneu- cloud of dust (above), by slowly letting the my business,” he says, “but when I’m up 
ver them by riding air currents. They land air in the balloon cool. The partially de- in a balloon, all that means nothing. Bal- 
the cumbersome craft, often abruptly ina flated balloon (below) then topples over.  \ooning is just a breath of fresh air.” 


In competition, pilots try to bring down a 
balloon to a predetermined spot. Target 
landing is one of the toughest contests. 
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Soccer 


The Bogie Man Dances 
To His Own Drummer 


He looks like Charlie Chaplin's 
tramp and says he cannot take 
soccer seriously. But Vladislav 
Bogicevic and his rich skills lead 
soccers best team to pay dirt 


by DAVID HIRSHEY 


Ops the American Airlines terminal at New York’s La 
Guardia Airport, a fleet of cabs and limos is lined up on 
the narrow two-lane driveway. With a sudden swoosh the elec- 
tronic doors to the terminal swing open, disgorging the jet- 
lagged members of the New York Cosmos soccer team and their 
traveling party of reporters and Warner Communications 
honchos. After the line of team blazers has filed out and into the 
waiting limos, a tall, unshaven, dark-haired man in a white polo 
shirt, light blue seersucker pants, and sandals emerges and looks 
around. Meet Vladislav Bogicevic (pronounced Boe-GEE-chuh- 
VICH) of the New York Cosmos. Call him Bogie. 

“You wait here,’ he says to a reporter. “I go get car.” 
Minutes later a blue Toyota tears past the reporter and comes to a 
screeching stop. Realizing he has overshot his passenger, the 
driver begins to back up 50 yards as car horns bleat out in horror. 
Meet Vladislav Bogicevic. The drivers of the honking cars whose 
way he is so blithely blocking are calling him anything but 
Bogie. The logjam is a scene lifted out of some old movie, and 
true to the best tradition of Keystone Kops comedy, here comes 
an officer of the law. He wants to meet Bogie, too. 

“Your license and registration, please,” the policeman says. 

“| don’t have it,”’ says Bogie. “‘It’s not my car. | borrowed it. 
My Cadillac was stolen.” 

“You must have a license in your wallet,” the cop says. 

“} don’t have a wallet. I don’t need it.”- 

“Well, what’s your name?” asks the cop, Who is*beginning to 
get slightly nettled as the symphony of car horns continues. 

“Tam Bogie. You don’t know Bogie? Everyone know Bogie.” 

“Let’s see some identification,” says the cop, who thinks he 
has some immigrant loon on his hands. 

Bogie reaches into the Toyota and pulls out a blue athletic bag 
with the Cosmos’ insignia on it. “*I have this,’’ he says. 

The cop breaks up. Vladislav Bogicevic is soon on his way. 

Bogie has always left them laughing in his exhaust. For the 
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past three years as “Maestro” of the midfield for the Cosmos, 
winner of three North American Soccer League championships in 
four years, he has proven himself to be the freest spirit in soccer, 
and perhaps in U.S. professional sports. Consider: last year, 
stuck in a traffic jam on his way to work at Giants Stadium in 
East Rutherford, N.J., Bogie hopped out of his Cadillac and 
walked 20 blocks to the Lincoln Tunnel, where he thumbed a ride 
with a truck driver and subsequently with “an old man in a 
station wagon with trees in the back” to get to the game. Oh yes, 
he scored the winning goal. This is a man who in the middle of 
the 1979 season disappeared for a week and turned up on the 
beach in Southern California. When asked for an explanation, 
Bogie replied, “I am like bird. I fly here, I fly there. Sometimes 
I don’t know where it is I am flying.” 

“The people think Bogie is big joke,” he says. “But for me, 
soccer cannot be serious.” 

That notion will be put to the test this year. As the 1981 NASL 
season unfolds, the 30-year-old Yugoslav has been thrust into a 
leadership role with the defending champions. In the absence of 
Franz Beckenbauer, who left the Cosmos to return to his native 
Germany, Bogie is being called on to coordinate and generate the 
Cosmos’ attack. It is what he had always done while establishing 
himself as one of the top midfielders in Europe, but when he 
came to New York he found himself increasingly frustrated as 
Beckenbauer—the man many considered the greatest player in 
the world—ran things his way. “‘This year will be good,” says 
Bogie. “I will be all alone in the middle. I will have more 
freedom and the team will play better.”’ 

It’s not as if Bogie hasn’t been equipped all along for this 
command performance. His antics obscure a rich vein of soccer 
skills. Instant ball control, feathery touch, superb heading, de- 
fense-splitting passes and a pulverizing shot—they are all in 
Bogie’s repertoire. A two-time NASL all-star, Bogie came to the 
Cosmos after a glittering career in international soccer for 
Yugoslavia. In his second year he broke Pele’s Cosmos season 
assist record with 23 and last season became the league’s all-time 
assist champ with 59. What makes those numbers all the more 
impressive is that so many of his assists have been chips-down, 
game-winning plays in the last minutes of matches, What makes 
those numbers.all the more exasperating to some observers is that 
the final minutes are frequently the only ones when Bogie sééms 
to have his mind on the game and his feet on the ball. 

“Tam the best midfield player in the NASL,”’ Bogie says with 
flat assurance. “The people who know, they can stay 85 minutes 

continued 


Jersey flapping, socks flopping, a Bogie 
header adds to his assists. With Franz 
Beckenbauer gone, Bogie rules midfield. 


Bogie continued 


and watch Bogie sleep. But they wait for 
the five minutes to see one dribble, one 
pass, one goal from Bogie.” 


ith six minutes gone in the second 

half of a game last year against a 
team of NASL all-stars, Bogie’s perfor- 
mance has been eminently forgettable. He 
has been lollygagging around the field as 
if he were thinking more about wine, 
women and song than soccer. His reverie 
is interrupted by a pass from Cosmos 
defender Carlos Alberto along the left 
sideline. Bogie puts his left foot on top of 
the ball and in an instant’s time surveys 
the pattern forming in the Cosmos’ end. 
His head clicks back and forth like a 
sparrow’s. At 6 feet 1, 180 pounds, he is 
the picture of disarray, his jersey hanging 
out of his shorts, his socks flopped around 
his ankles, his face darkened by three 
days’ worth of scruffy beard. He looks 
like an overgrown version of Charlie 
Chaplin’s tramp. Already, a defender is 
upon him, lashing out at the ball. Bogie 
indolently turns his back to him and looks 
disdainfully over his shoulder, making 
sure he’s lured the opponent as close as 
possible. Then a quick half-turn to his left 
frees him from the man and brings the 
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entire right side of the field into his sight 
line. The all-star defenders have gravitated 
toward the ball, leaving open dangerous 
space in the far corner of the field. Out of 
the right periphery of his vision Bogie 
senses rather than sees the white blur that 
is the Cosmos’ quicksilver winger, Se- 
ninho, streaking goalward. Space, Se- 
ninho, ball. The idea is to get them all 
there at the same time. Bogie works out 
the equation in a flash and strokes the ball 
50 yards with all the easy, flowing ac- 
curacy of a Jack Nicklaus 9-iron to the 
green. Seninho meets the ball in full stride 
and cracks a low pass that hums across the 
goalmouth. It is the sort of ball that causes 
goalkeepers to panic and the all-stars’ Jack 
Brand does exactly that, palming it 
straight into the path of the onrushing 
Roberto Cabanas, who volleys it into the 
net. Cabanas leaps joyously across the 
goalmouth, pumping his fists, and is soon 
buried under an avalanche of jubilant Cos- 
mos. Bogie walks slowly toward the 
gathering, expressionless. 


[° difficult to tell what turns Bogie on 
and off. His teammates describe him as 
amiable yet aloof, a loner who has 
spurned every dinner invitation they’ve 
extended. ‘In three years we have never 
socialized and I am one of his closest 
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friends on the team,” says Cosmos Cap- 
tain Giorgio Chinaglia. ““Bogie’s a man of 
many moods.”’ One minute he is the ban- 
tering Bogie, wisecracking, insouciant. 
The next minute he is sullen, pouting. 
Witness a scene in the Cosmos’ locker- 
room after practice one afternoon. A 
young reporter, Jack Bell of the Passaic 
Herald News, puffed on a cigarette as he 
interviewed Chinaglia. Suddenly, from 
across the room, Bogie yelled at Bell to 
put out the cigarette. Bell couldn’t help 
noting that Bogie was yelling at him while 
exhaling smoke from his omnipresent Par- 
liament. When the reporter didn’t imme- 
diately respond, Bogie charged across the 
lockerroom, grabbed him in a headlock 
and began screaming, “Press no smoke in 
lockerroom.”’ Chinaglia had to intervene, 
shouting, “Bogie, cut it out!’’ Bogie dis- 
engaged and was immediately apologetic. 
An instant later he was joking again: 
“Hey, reporter, got cigarette for Bogie?” 
Not all of Bogie’s colleagues have been 
so forgiving. His career has been filled 
with turmoil. Ever since he joined 
Yugoslavia’s Red Star of Belgrade club at 
the age of 15 he has been a soccer ren- 
egade, cheerfully flouting dress and train- 
ing rules because, as he says, “‘I believe 
when a player prove himself on the field, 
he can do everything he wants.” In his 
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homeland he became a cult hero for the 
youth—“‘like Bee Gees,”’ he says—wear- 
ing shoulder-length black hair parted 
down the middle and all-black outfits 
wherever he went. “Blacky,”” the fans 
called him and they chanted his name in 
the streets of Belgrade. They even com- 
posed a song about him entitled “The 
Man With the Cool Face.” 

“It is about my game and why I never 
get nervous and play like cold cham- 
pagne,”” Bogie explains. ‘“‘Everybody ex- 
pects you to play quickly and fast, but for 
me everything is always slowly and re- 
laxed. It doesn’t matter what is happen- 
ing, dangerous or not. I just take it easy.” 
Some people, mainly coaches and admin- 
istrators, took exception to this laid-back 
approach. “They tried to change me in 
Yugoslavia,” Bogie says. ‘You can say, 
‘Don’t smoke, don’t drink.” What’s this, 
200 years ago or what? If somebody say 
today, ‘No smoking,’ tomorrow he will 
say, ‘No sleep,’ then, ‘No eat.” And one 
day he will say, ‘Go to jail.” What’s hap- 
pening? Nobody can tell me what I want 
to do. I don’t smoke on the field, but in 
private life I will do what I want and what 
I think is good for me, and nobody can 
stop me. Nobody in the world, if they’re 
honest and not jealous, can say Bogie’s 
bad. Nobody. In my career, 15 years pro- 
fessional, I never hear somebody say I’m 
bad. I hear only one thing: ‘Bogie should 
be greatest player in Yugoslavia, one of 
greatest players in Europe, but why he 
not? He talk too much, he always wants to 
prove something.’ And I say, ‘Yeah, that’s 
right. I don’t like lie, I don’t like baloney. 
I don’t kiss anybody’s bleep.’”” 

That argument did not impress then 
Cosmos Coach Eddie Firmani when the 
Yugoslav eccentric arrived here in January 
1978 with his wife, Maryana, a Belgrade 
ballerina, and a three-year, $450,000 con- 
tract. Bogie proceeded directly to New 
York’s classier discos and boogied till 
dawn. Then he would straggle onto the 
team plane wearing a week-old beard, 
white short-shorts, blue-mesh tank top, 
and sneakers with no socks. A cigarette 
dangling from his lips, sunglasses perched 
on his head, he would pass blazered and 
gray-flanneled teammates and wink at the 
stewardess: “‘I am Bogie, big movie star.” 
Within two games Firmani had branded 
Bogie a “lazy prima donna” in the news- 
papers. ‘‘What I tried to do by talking to 
the press was to provoke him into working 
harder,” says Firmani, now coach of the 
Montreal Manic. ‘‘I didn’t think he was 
putting out enough. But it’s not easy to 
get through to him. He’s a rather deep 
boy. Whatever he wants to do, he does, no 
matter what you say.” 

That didn’t stop Firmani from trying. 
At the end of the 1978 season the Cosmos 


went on a humbling European tour that 
was to be followed by a swing through 
South America. Bogie played listlessly 
through Europe and told the Cosmos he 
would have to skip the South American 
tour because of military obligations in 
Yugoslavia. When the Cosmos found out 
that Bogie’s only marching was down to 
the beach on the Adriatic coast, the club 
fined him $10,000. The Cosmos manage- 
ment was equally adamant about Bogie’s 
playing style. They, and_ particularly 
Giorgio Chinaglia, did not like the sight 
of Bogie always bringing the ball upfield 
and taking shots that Chinaglia felt were 
rightfully his. Bogie responded in typical 
fashion, Pulling up short and nonchalantly 


against ball, can see the net bulging. But 
wait. This is not just a normal soccer 
player. This is Bogie. No crashing left- 
footed shot for him, no acrobatic dive 
from Parkes, no bulging net, no roar from 
the crowd. Just a tame little pass to 
Giorgio Chinaglia seven yards away, who 
is nowhere near as well positioned as 
Bogie. Chinaglia has no room to get off 
his shot, the ball is tackled away by a 
defender, a certain goal has been lost. For 
the crowd, a beautiful play has turned to 
ashes. They boo. 


f someone say, “Shoot, Bogie, shoot,” I 
don’t because I don’t like to shoot,” 
says Bogie. “For me, my job is to give 
7 coe . ¢ F a ~ 
be a 


Bogie exults over a game-clinching goal with teammates Cabanas and Chinaglia. The 
final minutes of a game are often the only time the “Maestro” will wave his baton. 


kicking away a certain scoring opportunity 
became his signature. 


He is Bogie surging purposefully into 
the penalty area, the defense seeming 
to fall away. For Phil Parkes, in the all-star 
goal, it is as though his defenders were 
punishing him by allowing Bogie the time 
and space to pick his spot. In fact Bogie 
has been allowed nothing by the all-stars. 
He rendered the best defenders in the 
NASL helpless with his knifing run down 
the middle and all that remains is for him 
to unleash his powerful left-footed shot 
and send the ball crashing into the goal. 
Parkes coils for the rocketlike blastoff and 
prepares to intercept an 80-mile-per-hour 
red, white and blue leather missile. Surely 
the crowd can hear the thump of boot 


good passes to my friends. I don’t want to 
change the personality of my game for 
some stupid fans.” Bogie’s intractable 
style seemed to put him on a collision 
course with 60-year-old Hennes Weis- 
weiller early last season when Weisweiller 
was named the new Cosmos coach. He 
had coached the powerful Cologne team 
of West Germany, where he developed a 
reputation as a no-nonsense taskmaster. 
His countryman Beckenbauer seemed his 
ideal sort of player—icily effficient, ex- 
quisitely disciplined and proper at all 
times and at all costs. But surprise! As 
Weisweiller watched his new team in the 
flesh for the first time, in an exhibition 
against his old Cologne squad, Bogie 
played his finest game of the season, dom- 
inating the midfield and spraying passes 
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with a diamond cutter’s precision that left 
even Beckenbauer in awe. 

“Tonight Bogie plays the best I ever see 
him,” said Beckenbauer. Asked if had 
been inspired by Weisweiller’s presence, 
Bogie whispered, ‘No, I was drunk.’’ He 
explained that when he is nervous he 
needs to “drink something strong and 
tonight I so nervous I drink too much.” 

For the next two months, during which 
his midfield mate Beckenbauer missed 
several games with injuries, Bogie was the 
best player in the league. But soon, and 
not so coincidentally, when Beckenbauer 
returned to his midfield headquarters, 
Bogie began to fold up his tent. ‘No 
soccer team in the 
world can play with 
two generals,’’ Bogie 
said at the time. 
“Franz and | are two 
different personalities. 
One must be the man 
the team look to.” 
Bogie had his suppor- 
ters on the Cosmos, 
among them fullback 
Wim Rijsbergen, who 
said, “I feel Bogie 
thinks faster and reacts 
quicker than Franz be- 
cause Franz never 
really was a midfielder 
and he is not used to 
reacting in close quar- 
ters.’’ But to the fans 
who cherish the Beck- 
enbauer legend, no 
player could ever 
eclipse “Der Kaiser” 
no matter what posi- 
tion he plays. When 
Beckenbauer was vot- 
ed NASL midfielder of 
the year by the public 
for the third straight 
time last season, no 
one was surprised. Bogie, though, wasn’t 
so eager to give him the award. 

“This is bad joke,’’ he said when he 
heard the results of the balloting. “It is 
ridiculous. This year Beckenbauer play 
maybe 10 games in midfield. He play 
maybe two, three good games. But the 
people here don’t know soccer yet. All 
they know is ‘Der Kaiser, Der Kaiser.’ I 
have big name, too, but only in Europe. 
In Yugoslavia Bogie mean God. Here it 
mean dead actor.” 

Bogie’s difficulties continued even after 
the end of the season. Two days before the 
Cosmos began their European tour in 
Yugoslavia, Bogie’s wife had a miscar- 
riage. “It was very hard for me,” Bogie 
says softly. ““‘That was one of the bad 
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moments in my life. But life must go 
forward. I take my family back home to 
Yugoslavia and I spend only two hours 
with them before I must play in big game 
in front of countrymen. I just try to play 
good and forget everything that hap- 
pened.” Bogie played superbly in front of 
his old fans, who once again chanted, 
“Blacky! Blacky! Blacky!” 

But Bogie’s form was to fall off dras- 
tically over the next seven games until the 
Cosmos arrived in Rome and, more im- 
portant, Beckenbauer said auf Wieder- 
sehen. “When Franz left the team, 
Bogie’s play picked up by 200 percent,” 
says Chinaglia. ‘‘He knows he alone is the 
brains of midfield. He has become a more 
relaxed person. I think he has found some 


Bogie's powerful shot can shatter goaltenders, but he tallied only six goals last 
season. He doesn't like to shoot. ‘‘My job is to give good passes to my friends.” 


peace in the United States, and for the 
first time since he’s been with the Cosmos 
he has faith in the coach. He is doing so 
many things well I have started calling 
him the Professor because he says he 
knows everything about life.”” 

The world according to the Professor is 
delightfully simple, a place where comfort 
reigns over appearance. “Life is good,” 
Bogie explains. ‘Cigarettes are good. 
Women are good. Beer is good. But soc- 
cer is just a job.” The Professor delivers 
this lecture from behind the steering 
wheel of his new gray Cadillac Seville en 
route to a Cosmos game in the New Jersey 
Meadowlands complex. Out of uniform 
Bogie would rather not discuss soccer, 
preferring to talk about such topics as 


labor unrest in Poland, the Reagan admin- 
istration and the MX missile. He has his 
sights set on high-minded things. He has 
moved from the swinging East Side of 
Manhattan to quieter New Jersey, reflect- 
ing his more mature outlook as a soccer 
player and a family man. He is looking to 
the future when he will no longer be able 
to float a curving 50-yard pass across the 
field and onto the foot of a streaking 
teammate. “! will play three more years 
and that will probably be it,’’ he says. 
“Someday you must say bye-bye, sit in 
the park, read the paper, play cards and 
drink.”’ In fact, Bogie has lofty aspira- 
tions, nothing less than the Nobel Prize 
for medicine. In the last five years, he and 
his wife have been developing a special 
skin cream to treat 
burns. “‘! am amateur 
chemist,” says Bogie, 
who in fact holds a de- 


gree in economics. 

“And I have made pat- 

Sr ent in Yugoslavia. I 
mem! have some friends in 
Belgrade who were 


burned very bad in fire 
and I make medicine 
to help them. I give 
them this ointment, 
and now they are 
really good. When I 
am finished with soc- 
cer, I will try to find 
more cures to help 
more of the people.” 

Bogie is weaving 
his way through the 
people picnicking on 
the tailgates of their 
station wagons in the 
congested parking lot 
at Giants Stadium. His 
eyes widen as he pas- 
ses a small, inflated 
swimming pool set up 
on the blacktop and sur- 
rounded by sand and 
palm trees. ‘What is this? Beach or some- 
thing?”’ he asks. Then he notices a crowd 
of high school and college boys gathered 
around. They are unshaven, their hair is 
unruly, their socks are rolled down and 
they are wearing grungy shorts and un- 
tucked T-shirts with Bogie’s No. 8 on the 
back. They are drinking beer and smoking 
cigarettes. They spring to life and shout 
Bogie’s name as his Cadillac approaches. 
Above them a sign proudly proclaims: 
“The Bogie Generation.” 

“Bogie, Bogie, Bogie,”’ they yell, but 
Bogie doesn’t stop. ““Copy is no good,” 
he says, looking out the window. “Only 
original is good.’’ He smiles at the crowd 
of Bogie men and whispers, “Anyway, 
these people, they are crazy.” 
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Baseball 


It’s Breakout 


7 ~y 


Time for Eddie Murray 


The goal: to become baseballs first 
$2-million-a-year man. But he’s locked in a 
prison that may be escapeproot—himself 


Te batting cage is Eddie Murray’s 
cloister. He knows its people and he 
knows what they’re about. He is usually 
happy and frivolous around it, somehow 
shut off by it from the world. Not every 
purist in baseball approves of his light- 
heartedness. (“If you walked in and just 
saw me, you wouldn’t want me,” he 
says.) They do not understand the com- 
plexity of this man. This is his particular 
world, whose every secret crevice he 
knows. “I’m going to discourage you 
from this frivolity.”’ he says in command- 
ing tones to teammates who have been 
joshing him, “‘on this next pitch.” He 
steps into the lefthanded batter’s box, lets 
the pitch almost get by, then lashes the bat 
at it in the last possible nanosecond. He 
pounds a savage line drive over the right- 
field wall. High, skittering laughter erupts 
from his throat. 

In his first four years in the big leagues 
Eddie Murray was everything from rookie 
of the year to most valuable Baltimore 
Oriole to the richest young baseball player 
in history. Last off-season, still only 24, 
he signed a five-year contract with Bal- 
timore that will pay him more than $5 
million. This, in fact, is the year when 
boyhood ends for Eddie Murray. It is the 
year when he starts earning big money— 
and it is the year when he must start 
earning big money. This is the breakout 
year for Eddie Murray if he is to do the 
once-unthinkable—if he is to become in 
future contracts baseball’s first $2-million- 
a-year man. 

Though he has won enormous respect 
within the game, he is perhaps the best 
unknown player in the American League 
as far as national celebrity is concerned. 
A year or so ago the Washington Post 
published a detailed story on how the 
Orioles had been put together. The Post 
included all the details except one—they 
left Eddie Murray out of the story. 

Not surprisingly, then, perhaps the most 
revealing statistic about Eddie Murray has 


by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


been long overlooked. When he was 17 
and a rookie in the minors he was one of 
1,000 ballplayers who took a 190-question 
exam on their motivation. Eddie Murray 
ranked high—in the 93rd percentile in 
terms of “drive’’ and, more important, in 
the 99th percentile in terms of “emotional 
control.” That meant, said an Oriole ex- 
ecutive at the time, “that in moments of 
stress he will not do the irrational.”’ Per- 
haps. Perhaps not. Keeping control in the 
intense, often bizarre world of baseball is 
the most strenuous—and secret—struggle 
of Eddie Murray’s life. 

“The big thing about playing this 
game,” he says, “is being able to adjust. 
I adjust very well.”’ He is a big, gentle 
man who hates boasting. He has mut- 
tonchops, large brown eyes, a mustache 
that he tends to bite—the lower lip movy- 
ing over the upper lip and then briefly 
pursing—when he is seeking expression 
without sound, and even when naked he 
seems to wear an invisible shield. The 
expression in his eyes, in the presence of 


strangers, is carefully impenetrable. At - 


times, though his eyes are open, it is as if 
his gaze were fixed on an inner world. “I 
don’t like to talk about myself,” he says. 
He prefers to let silences do the work. He 
tends to leave unspoken the evidence that 
is daily made obvious to admirers and 
adversaries: he keeps control in baseball 
by adjusting fluidly to every changing 
condition. 

He adjusted to growth—he is 6 feet 2 
now and weighs over 200 pounds—by 
shifting to a heavier bat, a 36-ounce 
model instead of the 32-ounce bat he for- 
merly used. 

He learned to adjust to different pitch- 
ers, and sometimes to different pitches, 
by changing his stance, his swing and his 
stride. He adjusted to the curveball by 
becoming a switch-hitter. Indeed, the lat- 
ter reflects the determined control he 
brings to his adjustments. He was at 
Asheville late in the 1975 season, less 

continued 


A natural righthanded hitter (opposite 
page), Murray learned to switch-hit in the 
minors and now hits for higher average 
and with more power from the left. In 
1980 he hit .307 and 23 homers lefty, only 
286 and nine homers from the right side. 


Murray continued 


than 18 months before he reached the 
major leagues, when “he found that he 
was having trouble with the breaking pitch 
while batting righthanded against a right- 
handed pitcher,”’ says Cal Ripken, an Ori- 
ole coach who worked with Murray in the 
minors. If he batted lefthanded, Ripken 
pointed out, “the breaking ball from a 
righthanded pitcher would be moving in 
on him. He'd get the fat of the bat on it 
instead of slicing it as it moved away from 
him.”” Murray adjusted quickly: ‘In the 
last two weeks of 1975, when I hit left- 
handed for the first time as a pro, I went 
10-for-31, .322."’ By last season he was, 
though a natural righthander, hitting for a 
higher average and with more 
power from the lefthanded stance. 
He was also combining with Ken 
Singleton, another power-hitting 
switch-hitter, to provide the Orioles 
with the most strategyproof power 
slot in the American League: last 
year they became only the second 
switch-hitting No. 3 and No. 4 bat- 
ters in the last 50 years to finish 
with 100 RBIs apiece, 116 for Mur- 
ray, 104 for Singleton. 

Sometimes his adjustments are 
based on skills developed earlier. 
One reason Murray adjusted so 
easily to switch-hitting was that he 
occasionally hit lefthanded when 
growing up in the backyards and 
vacant spaces of Los Angeles. He 
and his brothers and their friends 
conjured up ballgames that in- 
volved their playing as if they were 
the lineup of a major league team. 
“If you were next up and the batter 
in the actual lineup batted left- 
handed, then you batted _left- 
handed,”’ he says. In those years 
the Los Angeles Doders had an en- 
tire infield made up of switch-hit- 
ters—Junior Gilliam, Maury Wills, 
Jim LeFebvre and Wes Parker. ““So I had a 
lot of occasion to bat lefthanded when I 
was a kid.” 

Sometimes the adjustment is more com- 
plicated. In his first two years in the big 
leagues Eddie Murray struck out an aver- 
age of 100 times a year. It was a curious 
problem because it contradicted some 


basic assumptions. It was clear that he - 


had a good eye. His ability to hit with 
power suggested that he targeted in- 
stinctively on the “sweet spot.” If the 
pitcher got the ball in the strike zone, 
Murray was likely to hit it a long, long 
way. “He just doesn’t have a hole in the 
strike zone,” says Earl Weaver, the man- 
ager of the Orioles. But if the pitcher got 
the ball outside the strike zone, Murray 
would still swing—and miss it. “If he had 


a drawback, it was going after those bad 
pitches,”’ says Weaver. 

The reason for that also goes back to 
his boyhood games. Eddie grew up in a 
family of 12 children in the ghetto of Los 
Angeles. There was room to play baseball 
but there was not always the money to buy 
baseballs. So the kids made up their own 
substitutes, and one of them was the plas- 
tic tops off cans of shortening. ‘You 
could make them curve or sail or dip or 
rise,’ says Murray. Those Crisco-can 
covers developed in him a very precise 
sense of the impact area. Consider that a 


baseball is 2.75 inches in diameter; a 12- . 


inch softball is 3.82 inches in diameter. It 
is the diameter that the batter sees in a 
ballgame and it is the diameter that he 


He has gone from a 32- to a 36-ounce bat: “Those extra 
four ounces—it feels like you're moving the world.” 


tries to hit. The edge of a plastic Crisco 
top is .3125 inches thick. That’s what 
Eddie Murray learned to hit in his earliest 
days as a ballplayer. ‘You did not want to 
hit the top of the thing,” he says. “It 
would just go splat!” Thus he developed a 
very sharp eye for what to hit—a very 
small impact area—if he hit it at all. 

But the Crisco tops would not always 
sail into the youngsters’ strike zone. They 
might not sail anywhere near it. Often the 
“pitcher” didn’t know where they’d go. 
So if you wanted to hit, you swung at 
anything that came up there. You didn’t 
wait for a Crisco top in the strike zone 
because you might wait for most of the 
season before ever getting one. Murray 
learned to swing at anything and he was 
confident that he could hit anything on the 


sweet spot. Even if it wasn’t in the strike 
zone. It turned out, when he got to the 
major leagues, that he was wrong. The 
pitchers were, in effect, shaping the 
“swing zone,” making it bigger and big- 
ger and bigger. He found out that he 
couldn't hit every pitch on the sweet spot. 
He found out that he couldn’t hit some 
pitches at all. 

Last season he began adjusting to that 
problem. He began laying off pitches out- 
side the strike zone. The result is that he 
struck out only 71 times last year, a 29 
percent improvement over his average in 
the first two years. In those 29 extra times 
he made contact with the ball, he got 13 
hits. That’s a .448 average. That may have 
been a significant reason his average rose 
from .283 in his rookie season to 
.300 last year. He also increased his 
RBIs from 88 in 1977 to 116 last 
year. In short, on the average he got 
an extra RBI for every time he 
made contact with the ball. 

Like most young ballplayers, as 
a child he worked at his batting 
more than his fielding. It was that 
imbalance that made him an oddity 
in his first year in the majors; he 
was a rookie and already he was a 
DH. He clearly had many of the 
attributes of. a fine fielder; he had 
strong, sure hands, he had a very 
good arm (he was a pitcher in high 
school) and he had a certain kind of 
range. But he had one liability: he 
couldn’t move well to his right. 
And the reason, he explains, goes 
back to his boyhood. 

Murray played on a_ superb 
Locke High School team. When he 
wasn’t pitching he played first base, 
a very snug first base. For the other 
pitcher on the team was a fireball- 
ing lefthander named Darrell Jack- 
son, now with the Minnesota 
Twins. He intimidated righthanded 
batters; hitting his fastball was like 
trying to pull a bullet. The Locke fielders 
adjusted by shifting to the right side of the 
diamond. The second baseman played so 
close to Murray that ‘I could practically 
reach out and touch him.’’ Murray’s area 
of responsibility was to his left, first base 
and the foul line. He emerged from high 
school without much experience at going 
to his right. 

That was not his only fielding problem. 
“[T had some trouble handling balls that 
were hit directly at me,”’ he says. But they 
were all problems that could be overcome 
through constant work and daily experi- 
ence. Supposedly in the minor leagues. 

Circumstances forced the Orioles’ hand. 
They couldn’t wait for Murray to conquer 
his fielding difficulties. Before the 1977 


season the Orioles lost Reggie Jackson to 
continued 
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the New York Yankees. They needed 
somebody who could compensate for the 
27 home runs and 91 RBIs Jackson had 
totaled for the Orioles in 1976. To the 
Orioles’ surprise, because he was not con- 
sidered “‘ripe,’’ Eddie Murray became the 
candidate, and designated hitter became 
the modus operandi. The Orioles could 
keep him as a hitter while playing Lee 
May, then 34, at first base. “‘I decided to 
let Eddie concentrate on his hitting,”’ says 
Weaver, and let him take intensive instruc- 
tion at first base in pregame workouts. 
Murray adjusted swiftly enough so that 
late in the season he became the Orioles’ 
first baseman and May became the DH. 
Murray got 27 homers 
and 88 RBIs in 1977, 
all but even with Jack- 
son’s mark. The move 
also worked out pretty 
well financially for the 
Orioles. In 1977 the 
Yankees compensated 
Jackson at the rate of 
$532,000 while the 
Orioles paid Murray a 
salary of $19,000. 
“The big thing .. . 
is being able to ad- 
just.” Eddie Murray 


trol has been successful mentally and 
physically. It has not been so successful 
when sudden and unexpected emotions 
have been introduced into his world. The 
impact of emotion on his performance 
surfaced in the 1979 World Series. He got 
off to a dazzling start, reaching base after 
seven of his first eight plate appearances. 
Suddenly he went cold: he went 0-for-21 
in the last five games of the Series and he 
reached base only once, on a base on 
balls. There were those, like Weaver, who 
suggested that the Pittsburgh Pirates had 
changed their pitching strategy on him. 
There were others who suggested that 
he’d been upset by two misadventures in 
the second game. In one he was thrown 
out at the plate trying to score from third 
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rassed to ask that stu- 
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pid question?’’ Murray replied with a 
level gaze that skewered the reporter. ‘“‘Ed- 
die is going to say what he thinks now,” 
says Earl Weaver. “But I do think there 
was a time when he was a little afraid of 
being misunderstood when he was talking 
to the press or the coaches.’’ ‘‘He’s very 
gentle. He’s very sensitive. He’s not a 
gusher. It takes time to get to know him, 
and for him to have confidence in you,” 
says Lis] Dutterer, the secretary to Mur- 
ray’s agent and lawyer, Ron Shapiro. ‘It’s 
nothing personal, he’s that way with ev- 
erybody.” ‘‘When he gets to know peo- 
ple,” says General Manager Hank Peters, 
“he’s very relaxed. He loves to kid 
around,” 

Eddie Murray’s silent struggle for con- 


on a fly ball. “‘He’s a good baserunner but 
he’s not exceptionally fast,”’ says Weaver. 
In the other he intercepted, as the cutoff 
man, a throw from the outfield to home 
plate; he threw to home but the Pittsburgh 
runner, Ed Ott, beat the tag by a fraction 
of a second. The Orioles lost the ballgame 
by one run, and that one run and one loss 
cost them the World Series. They would 
have won in four straight games, instead 
of losing the Series 4-3, if they hadn’t lost 
the second game. 

The conventional wisdom was that 
those mistakes, and the criticism heaped 
on Murray, so shook him that he fell apart 
at the plate. There are two things wrong 
with this theory. First, there is no cer- 
tainty that they were mistakes. On the 


relay to home, for example, movies have 
shown that it was doubtful the original 
throw from the outfield would have nailed 
Ott at the plate. Second, the theory ig- 
nores what really happened to test the 
self-control of Eddie Murray. 

On the day of the first game, one of the 
most respected baseball writers in Amer- 
ica, Dick Young of the New York Daily 
News, printed some remarks that Eddie 
Murray interpreted as an attack on his 
family. It took a while for him to react, 
but the column opened a psychic wound 
in his most vulnerable spot. For Eddie 
Murray not only comes from a very large 
family, but from a family whose members 
are utterly devoted to each other, Eddie 
most of all. “‘His family is his world,” 


as Fd ni eae. ‘ire: See 
Murray is tagged by Ed Ott in Game Two of the 
1979 Series—one of two pivotal plays involving him. 


says his lawyer and agent, Ron Shapiro. 
So strong are the ties within the Murray 
family that only two of the children -have 
married. Eddie is still a bachelor. 

Murray was shaken because the source 
quoted by Young in the story was a man 
Murray trusted implicitly—a man who'd 
been responsible for bringing him to the 
Baltimore Orioles. 

The source as identified by Dick Young 
was Ray Poitevint, a former Oriole scout. 
In Young’s column Poitevint said that 
when he visited the Murray home offering 
a $20,000 bonus to sign the 17-year-old, 
he was cursed at and called a “honky 
carpetbagger”’ by Murray’s older brothers. 
Over five weeks, according to Young, 
Poitevint paid 16 visits to the Murray 


home with the same results, once almost 
being run over by a car driven by one of 
Murray’s brothers. Finally, on the 17th 
visit, Eddie Murray spoke for the first 
time, said Young, and agreed to sign for 
the $20,000 bonus that the Orioles were 
offering. Murray and his family objected 
to the assertions and Murray said angrily 
that Young had never confronted him with 
the charges. 

Some of Murray’s friends believe Mur- 
ray’s reaction to that story affected his 
performance in game two and all the sub- 
sequent games. “He was 23 years old and 
his family was being attacked in the big- 
gest newspaper .. .”’ says Shapiro. His 
performance slipped as his emotions rose 
and as he lost some of his fabled control. 


Eddie Murray is caught in a contradic- 
tion: the better he does at what he loves, 
the more he earns something he hates— 
public notice and sometimes public pil- 
lorying. In terms of performance, he oc- 
cupies a formidable position in modern 
baseball: he hits for power and he hits for 
a high average. What bigger names in the 
game have, and what he lacks, is the free- 
flowing temperament that allows them to 
deal with the distractions of baseball with- 
out a sense of conflict. It is as if the 
Reggie Jacksons and the George Bretts 
and the Pete Roses injected a new element 
into the game, which Eddie Murray has 
not yet grasped: that it is the business of 
baseball players to turn themselves into 
legends. George Santayana described the 


predicament: *‘In the exceptional man, the 
conflict of our time is between being and 
being heard.” Eddie Murray is one of the 
few celebrated men of these times who are 
content with merely being. 

The distractions of baseball will not 
lessen. The adjustment to those distrac- 
tions, like the adjustment to laying off 
pitches outside the strike zone, is slow 
and difficult. “You have to learn that ev- 
ery smiling face is not a friendly face,” 
he says. “Sometimes people come on so 
nice you get scared. You have to find out 
if that’s really all him.” It is the last fear 
of the fearless man: that he should offer 
his trust and find his trust betrayed by a 
smiling face. 

Thus, he does not like to deal with 


Murray slides into third ahead of the throw against Toronto. “He's a good 
baserunner but he's not exceptionally fast,’ says Manager Earl Weaver. 


strangers, and that as much as any other 
reason explains why he signed a five-year 
contract with the Orioles when he could 
have probably gotten more money as a 
free agent. It is a team that offers Murray, 
after four years, the sense of “family” 
that is so important to him, It is an exten- 
sion of his family back home. If he 
switched to another team, he’d have to 
deal again with strangers. 

His mother once told him, “If you 
can’t control you, then you can’t control 
anything.”” When Eddie Murray sheds his 
last fear—of the smiling face of the 
stranger—he will have achieved his goal: 
not merely a career in baseball but total 
control of all the elements that go into that 
career. Including his emotions. 
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The Pine Boys at play (above, left to 
right): Andrew Toney takes his unusual 
two-handed jump shot; Ollie Johnson 
fights for position on a rebound; Bobby 
Jones soars for a layup, and Steve Mix 
hurtles through the air while playing 
tough defense. Pine Boys at rest (right, 
from the left): Earl Cureton, Clint Rich- 
ardson and Bobby Jones await a summons. 


The Pine Boys sit on the 


It’s Time to Fly 


Pro Basketball 


76er bench and wait until. . . 


to the Rescue \ 
a 


by MARK WICKER 


him out on the court with the starting 76ers. In Dawkins’ place 
sat a smiling second-year guard named Clint Richardson, a 
smiling rookie forward nz Earl Cureton and a smiling refu- 
gee of six NBA franchises named Ollie Johnson. Mix realized 


Or back in its first life, it was known as the Bomb 
Squad. Until Steve Mix looked up and down the Phila- 
delphia 76ers’ bench one day and couldn't find the fuse. 

He looked for Lloyd Free, who filled up baskets with his jump 


shots and newspaper columns with his self-coined nicknames. 


Instead he found Lionel Hollins, who moves on and off the court 
on little cat feet. He looked for Joe Bryant, the ambitious local 
boy from LaSalle who summed up his resentment this way: 
“Earvin Johnson does something and they call it magic. | do the 
same thing and they call it playground.” Instead he found Bobby 
Jones, who reads the Bible and eats McDonald’s hamburgers and 
is now threatening to break through with his fourth sentence of 
the year. He looked for the towering Darryl Dawkins, but found 


that the only surviving member of the Philadelphia 76ers’ Bomb 
Squad, circa 1977 through 1979, was Steve Mix himself, a 
nonjumping 33-year-old forward whose offensive portfolio con- 
sisted of boring 10-footers from a baseline spot that Philadelphia 
fans called **Mixville.” 

So much for the Bomb Squad. 

“What we have here now is the Pine Boys,’’ Mix says. “We're 
not flamboyant enough to be bombers anymore. What it means is 


six solid guys coming off the pine night after night.” 
= : continued 
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Pine Boys continued 


What we also have is the pivotal ingre- 
dient of a club that won 62 of 82 regular 
season games. What we also have here are 
two playoff-caliber clubs in one. 

In the first 64 games, for example, the 
76er bench outscored rival substitutes 56 
times. The squad of Pine Boys had its 
own representative on the all-star team, 
Jones, who ranked third on the 76ers in 
scoring, fourth in blocked shots, fourth in 
field-goal percentage, fourth in rebound- 
ing and sixth in minutes played. Hollins 
was second in assists, third in steals and 
sixth in scoring. Mix was the fifth-leading 
scorer. Johnson, picked up in late Novem- 
ber, shot 59.5 percent, mostly while fill- 
ing in for Mix after Mix hurt his foot 
(even the Pine Boys have their supersub). 
Richardson scored 7.2 points a game, and 
Cureton, who hadn’t played appreciably 
in a month, came off the bench to score 15 
in a game against Detroit as the Sixers 
came from II points down to win. 

In that game the Pine Squad was at its 
best. Dawkins was playing in a fog, Cald- 
well Jones was in foul trouble, rookie 
guard Andrew Toney was being held 
scoreless for the only time in his profes- 
sional career, and as a result the Sixers 
trailed the Pistons 71-60 in the third quar- 
ter. At that point Coach Billy Cunningham 
went with a lineup of Pine Boys: Hollins, 
Jones, Cureton, Mix and Richardson. 

By the end of the period the Pine Boys 
had cut the Piston margin to 79-76. In the 
fourth quarter, with a little help from 
Julius Erving who spelled Bobby Jones, 
the Sixers ran off seven straight points, 
including a three-point play on which Er- 
ving was fed beautifully by Richardson for 
a layup. With Mix and Richardson leading 
the way with steals, and with Cureton re- 
bounding, the Sixers rolled up 10 consec- 
utive points during a 17-2 spurt. The 
Pine Boys outscored the Piston subs 69-23 
in the 111-97 Sixer victory. *“The Pine Boys 
came in and gave us the spark and just 
carried us to the win,’ said Cunningham. 

This squad of subs may also be a new 
element when NBA coaches dream up the 
ingredients for a championship. Just as the 
Celtics proved in the 1960s that a sixth 
man was a necessity for winning a title, 
Philadelphia’s Pine Boys are showing that 
a long and deep bench is a prime require- 
ment for a championship in today’s NBA. 

One reason, says Pine Boy Ollie John- 
son, is that “‘other teams are tougher than 
ever. The pace is quicker. It picked up a 
step when the ABA teams, with all those 
quick guards, joined the NBA.” 

By season’s end Mix was wondering if 
the Sixers could send a second entry, | 
and 1A, into the playoffs. “The only 
problem we'd have would be at center,” 


Mix says. “But if we had a little more 
muscle | think we could play .500 ball in 
this league.” 

It isn’t that cut-and-dried, of course. 
The Pine Boys and the Sixer varsity enjoy 
a symbiotic relationship. When Toney is 
misfiring or when point guard Maurice 
Cheeks is sputtering, Hollins, a defensive 
stopper, can spell either one. In fact, near 
the end of this season, Cunningham took 
Hollins off the Pine Squad and made him 
a starter. Hollins replaced Toney, who be- 
came one of the Pine Boys. ‘‘Hollins 
keeps us steady defensively at the start,” 
explains Cunningham. ‘And I told Toney 
he could now think more offensively when 
he came in to replace Hollins.”” In his 
second game as a Pine Boy, the more 
offensive-minded Toney scored 28 points 
—then the second-highest total of his brief 
pro career. 

One joy of being a Pine Boy: the squad 
plays much of the time against rookies 
and second-year men who are coming off 
the other team’s bench. “We exploit that,” 
Johnson says with a smile, “every chance 
we get. Anyway, older players don’t really 
care about playing a lot of minutes.” 

“| didn’t adjust to sitting on the bench 
at first,” Mix says. “I'd had some good 
years as a starter and then I sat down in 
‘76... That season the 76ers signed 
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George McGinnis. “It took a few years 
for me to realize that I was actually pro- 
longing my career, instead of worrying 
about playing time and security.” 

“But it’s very difficult to have a good 
bench on a losing team,”’ Johnson adds, 
having played mostly on losers before 
arriving here in Philadelphia. ‘*You start 
worrying about your job, whether the 
team will be shaken up, and having a 
good game just for yourself. Nobody’s 
happy, especially the guys who aren't 
playing because they feel they could be 
doing a lot better out there.” 

Sitting on the bench for a winning 
team, however, can be a happy experi- 
ence. The happiness comes in a different 
way for each of the Pine Boys: 


BOBBY JONES 

6 feet 9, 29 years old, 
University of North 
Carolina, third season 
with 76ers, sixth pro- 
fessional season, three- 
time all-star. 

Billy Cunningham 
had a restive summer 
in °79. The Sixers had 
been knocked out in ! 
the conference semifinals. It was time for 
Dawkins to become a starter, to see if all 


that muscle and charisma and potential 
would ever mean anything. That meant 
telling Jones to go to the bench. 

“I thought about my speech all sum- 
mer,’ Cunningham says. “I was going to 
explain to Bobby that it was better for the 
team, that Darryl and Caldwell could be 
an awesome combination underneath, that 
Bobby would still play a lot but...” 

Cunningham got about three words into 
the dissertation when Jones said, “Fine, 
that’s a great idea.” 

“He ruined my whole speech,’ Cun- 
ningham says with a shrug. In_ that 
1979-80 season Jones scored 83 points 
more than he had scored the previous 
season while playing 179 fewer min- 
utes. He is such an original that college 
players are now called “Bobby Jones 
types.” But he is not a good outside 
shooter. “His maximum range is 48 
inches,’’ one wit has said. He came from 
Denver in 1978 in the trade for George 
McGinnis, who had brought thousands of 
fans back into the Spectrum in ’76. Those 
fans had trouble understanding what Jones 
was supposed to do. And since Cun- 
ningham had him attempting 15-footers, 
so did a lot of other people. 

“That was really an uncomfortable year 
for me,” Jones says. “‘We had injuries, 
and I was caught between roles a little bit. 

continued 
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Pine Boys continued 


I didn’t play well and I got tired. Being a 
Pine Boy helped take the pressure off.”’ 

Jones is not an imperishable talent. In 
Denver he twice fainted in reaction to 
medicine prescribed to ease a mild epilep- 
tic condition. He weighs 205 pounds and 
he gets tired. Also bored on the road. 

“My contract runs out in two years,” 
Jones says, “and after that I’m not sure 
what I'll do with my life.” 


LIONEL HOLLINS 

6 feet 3, 27, Arizona 
State, second season 
with 76ers, sixth pro- 
fessional season, one- 
time all-star. 

The Sixers traded a 
1981 draft pick to Port- 
land for Hollins, who 
took about five min- 
utes to adjust. He got 


off the plane the morning of February 10, 
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1980, tried on his jersey (No. 9), got the 
plays from Cunningham and helped the 
Sixers beat the Los Angeles Lakers 
105-104. His defense was invaluable in the 
playoff win over Boston that took the 
76ers to the finals, where they lost to Los 
Angeles in six games. 

This year Hollins might have expected 
to start. But Cunningham started Toney. 
Hollins agreed. “No big deal,” he said 
languidly. “Something to adjust to, but 
the minutes aren't very different.” 

For the final weeks of the season and 
for the 1981 playoffs, however, Cun- 
ningham started Hollins. The coach may 
have been looking at Hollins’ record: like 
Jones, Hollins is an habitual winner—his 
Arizona State team of 1975 reached the 
NCAA final eight, and in 1977 he helped 
Portland win the NBA championship. 


STEVE MIX 

6 feet 8, 33, Univer- 
sity of Toledo, eighth 
season with 76ers, | 
llth in the league, 
one-time all-star. 

Mix is one of two 
Pine Boys to be 
dropped by the not-so- 
omniscient Detroit Pis- 
tons. Johnson is_ the 
other. Mix is also a veteran of the Grand 
Rapids Truckers. He is active in the NBA 
Players Association and contributes $5 to 
the muscular dystrophy fund for each field 
goal he scores; Philadelphia owner Fitz 
Dixon doubles the gift. 

Step into the lockerroom, search for 
this upright, sensitive soul and hear. . . 
perhaps the gruffest voice in the Atlantic 
Division. a Pine Boy who barks con- 
stantly and occasionally bites. Sideline 
dialogues with Cunningham, his former 
roommate, are something to behold: 
“Steve. you don’t have to shoot the ball 
every time!” “Yeah, well, leave me in 
there more than five minutes,”” (Exple- 
tives deleted, of course.) 

In his disenchanted days, Mix felt that 
Cunningham had changed when he took 
the coaching throne; he was positively 
incensed when ex-Coach Gene Shue 
benched him five years ago. But then he 
emblazoned the back of his van with the 
title “The Sixth Man,” noting that he 
could change it with each demotion. “I 
can still leave the f and the / on there, you 
know,” he said. 

Mix takes his ebullience onto the court. 
Once, he provoked Bernard King with 
subtle elbows, took a full-fledged elbow 
in the chops and laughed as King was 
ejected. Lonnie Shelton once bounced a 
ball off his head, and officials have long 
since wearied of his complaining. But at 
the most unlikely moment he will fake his 


patented baseline jumper and drive the 
lane, which earned him the press-row 
nickname of the **Waltzing Walrus.” 


ANDREW TONEY 

6 feet 3, 23, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana, rookie 
year in the NBA. 

Toney, the son of a 
Birmingham, Ala. steel- 
worker, was the Sixers’ 
first-round pick in 1980 
after a brilliant, if little 
noticed, college career. 
When he graduated . 
from Southwestern Louisiana he was the 
13th-ranked all-time scorer in NCAA his- 
tory. He came to Philly with his odd two- 
handed jumper, which he delivers while 
leaping to the bucket. He is able to get the 
shot off in times of travail, as when Erving 
and Dawkins are zoned underneath. Early in 
the season his defense was so unpolished 
and he was so trigger-happy that Cun- 
ningham rode him harder than he’d ridden 
any 76er in recent memory. 

“That’s stupid, Andrew,”’ he would yell 
when a one-on-one move went awry, An- 
other mistake would invariably send Toney 
to the bench. “I know when I do some- 
thing wrong I’m coming out of there,” 
Toney said in resignation. But he took 
Cunningham's scoldings more  stoically 
than some veterans did, and he was never 
shy about shooting when he went back in. 


CLINT RICHARDSON 
6 feet 3, 24, Univer- 
sity of Seattle, second 
season with 76ers, sec- 
ond in the league. 

Richardson was the 
second pick in 79 and 
started 34 straight games 
for the injured Doug 
Collins. He played 
about as well at guard as 
could be expected of a converted forward. 

But when Hollins showed up, Richard- 
son’s playing time evaporated and he had 
to make the team all over again this year. 
Here again attitude made the difference. 
“L used to just sit there and not really pay 
attention on the bench,” the effusive 
Richardson says. ‘‘That was when I knew 
I wasn’t playing. But now I’m looking 
and picking things up. I don’t know ex- 
actly when I’m going to play or how 
much, but I try to be aggressive. 

“The Pine Boys thing helps. It’s nice to 
have an identity. It’s nice to know the 
other team knows what's coming, that the 
second quarter’s going to be tough on 
them, that we can take advantage of them. 
Winning helps, but we contribute to that 
winning. Not everybody can be a Pine 
Boy, you know.” 


EARL CURETON 

6 feet 9, 22, Univer 
sity of Detroit, rookie 
season in NBA. | 

The Sixers picked 
him as a junioreligi- 
ble two years ago, 
then watched _ their 
ship come sailing in 
with a series of dunks 
at training camp. No- 
body knows whether Cureton can play 
regularly—he has this allergy to free 
throws, for instance—but no one doubts 
his tools and enthusiasm. 

“Earl the Twirl” is his nickname, and 
he really started twirling one recent day as 
a photographer lay on the floor and caught 
some otherworldly dunks. “‘Look at where 
I am on this one,’’ Cureton said later as 
he brought one of the prints to Cun- 
ningham, “Looks like I came out of the 
sky instead of going up in it.” 


OLLIE JOHNSON 
6 feet 6, 32, Temple, 
first season with Six- 
ers, ninth in NBA. 

Johnson went from 
no playing time earlier 
this season to a lot of 
shooting when Mix 
was out with an injury, 
and then back to no 
time again. He got so* 
hot against New Jersey one night that 
Cunningham began running plays for him. 
Johnson didn’t gloat that night, nor did he 
complain on the many others when he 
never took off his warmups. 

“It’s not so bad to come off the 
bench,”’ Johnson says. “But the roles 
have to be defined. The coach is very 
important in that respect. He has to let 
you know exactly what you'll be doing, 
roughly how much you'll play and what to 
expect. If he does that, no problem.” 


is practice time, and Mix is giggling 
over a joke his son sprang on him: 
“Why was Cinderella lousy at basketball? 
Because she had a pumpkin for a coach.” 

Later, Erving is holding court for the 
writers. Dawkins, advised that club Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Hunter McMullin 
is on the phone, picks it up and begins 
jabbering in pidgin Spanish. Johnson is at 
the mirror, combing his beard admiringly 
and cooing, “Liiive from Las Vegas.” 

Eleven men—choirboys, coast-to-coast 
playboys, ghetto kids, suburbanites, 
human conglomerates, nine blacks, two 
whites—and two teams in one room, hop- 
ing one day to win an NBA title. 

“But when you get down to it,” Ollie 
Johnson says, “I think the Pine Boys win 
most of our games.” 


Coming Up in Sport 


As the pennant races heat up, SPORT 
will be there with the teams and play- 
ers who are fastest coming out of the 
blocks. Pat Jordan will examine Phil 
Niekro of the Atlanta Braves and the 
phenomenon of the knuckleball. We'll 
take a look at the hired gun of base- 
ball—the designated hitter—and the 
man who has proven best at the craft: 
Hal McRae of the Kansas City Roy- 
als. There will also be a profile of 
Danny Ainge, the Toronto Blue Jays’ 
third baseman, an all-America basket- 
ball player, perhaps one day an all-star 
baseball player. In boxing we'll focus 
on the only undisputed champion, 
middleweight Marvin Hagler. And for 
all sports, Jimmy (the Greek) Snyder 
will give his views on the influence of 
gambling and the dangers of legalized 
betting. All this and more are coming 
up in Srorr. Look for the July issue, 
on sale at your newsstand June 18. 


Hagler Niekro 


Sport Quiz 


Answers from page 73 
1—Tenley Albright. 2—Cary Middlecoff. 3— 
Gary Cuozzo. 4—Ernie Vandeweghe. 5—Tommy 
Casanova. 6—Ron Taylor. 7—Bill Lenkaitus. 8— 
Billy Cannon. 9—George (Doc) Medich, 10— 
Bobby Brown. 


Picture Credits 


Covers; (Dave Parker) Rich Pilling, (Don Sutton) 
Marvin E. Newman. 5—Richard Somers. 7,8— 
Mike Okamoto, 13—Anthony Neste. 23—Fred 
Lindholm, 25—Rich Pilling (left), John Me- 
Donough (right). 27—Marvin E. Newman, 31— 
UPI. 32—Rich Pilling. 36-37—John Hueh- 
nergarth. 33—UPI. 42,43, 44,46—Philip Wallick. 
49—Dave Kingdon. 51—Hal Brown. 52—Wide 
World. 54,55,57—Rich Pilling. 58—UPI. 59— 
Wide World (left), UPI (right). 62,63—Jerry 
Wachter. 67—ABC Sports (left), Rich Pilling 
(right), 68—Mike Okamoto. 73—By number: 1— 
Calvin Campbell, 2—UPI, 3—Wide World, 4,6— 
UPI, 7—Peter Travers. 74,75—Mike Okamoto. 
76—John H. Wettermann. 80—Larry Levine. 
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Wits End 


Rounding Third and Heading for Homer 


‘T tees nothing on the tube. The home 
teams are all out of town. On nights 
such as this, there’s nothing most sports 
fans like better than curling up with a 
nice, absorbing read—the kind of book 
that enlightens as well as entertains. 


But have you seen the selection of 


sports books in the stores these days? All 
light stuff, no exercise for the mind. For 
those fans who are turned off by the lack 
of depth in today’s sports scribbling, I’ve 
assembled the following list of classic 
titles in writings on athletic competition. 
It’s all top-shelf material by world-re- 
nowned authors, real literature of sport. 

Donne, John. No Mann Is an Islander. 
He hits, skates well and isn’t afraid to go 
into the corners. But no, the defending 
Stanley Cup champions don’t need any 
aging German novelists on the squad. So 
despite an impressive preseason, Thomas 
Mann finally gets the axe. 

Proust, Marcel. 
Things Passed. It was a stroke of luck that 
the superb French writer had his tape 
recorder with him the night he sat down to 
hoist a few with Johnny U., Y.A. Tittle 
and Bart Starr. The Boys of Winter gen- 
uinely sparkle in this delightful collection 
of gridiron anecdotes. 

Conrad, Joseph. Lurid Gym. Frank 
Kush takes you inside his private training 
facilities for an up-close look at his inno- 
vative practice sessions. An excellent 
companion volume to Stephen Crane’s 
profile of former Arizona State players, 
The Red Badge of Courage. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Vile Bodies. A pic- 
torial history of the New York Giants 
football club, 1970-1980. Chilling photo- 
graphs, haunting images. Not recom- 
mended for children. 

Stendhal. The Red and the Black. It’s a 
laugh a minute—maybe two—when Red 
Auerbach and Bill Russell pick each 
other’s brains in this sidesplitting collec- 
tion of anecdotes about the Celtics’ glory 
years. Russ and Red agree that a more 
lovable, gentlemanly and fundamentally 
decent bunch of guys never walked the 
face of the earth than those boys in kelly 
green. (For a slightly different perspec- 


tive, see Blasco-Ibanez’s riveting series of 


interviews with onetime Celtic opponents 
in Blood and Sanders.) 

Orwell, George. Animal Farm. A te- 
spected analyst provides his views on the 
question: “‘Does professional football 
really need a minor league system when it 
already has the Big Ten?” 
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A Remembrance of 


Sartre, J.P. Nausea. Shortly before his 
death, the much-admired French philoso- 
pher—famous for the theory that life was 
absurd and meaningless—had a chance to 
spend a few weeks with some San Diego 
Padres season-ticket holders and get their 
views on the subject. Sartre did, however, 
leave instructions in his will that Nausea 
II, the product of his conversations with 
Chicago Cubs fans, should never be pub- 
lished, doubtless fearing that the revela- 
tions would be too startling. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Strange Interlude. 
America’s most beloved playwright steps 
out of character to become an investiga- 


tive reporter, going behind the scenes in 
Miami, New Orleans and Pasadena to find 
out precisely who is responsible for those 
Super Bowl halftime shows. 

Freud, Sigmund. Beyond the Pleasure 


Principle. The esteemed psychiatrist’s 

long-awaited biography of Leon Spinks. 
Renan, Ernest. The Life of Jesus. The 

concluding volume in the Alou brothers 


trilogy, a series that began with The Life of 


Matty and The Life of Felipe. 

Faulkner, William. As / Lay Dying. 
The Nobel Prize-winning author gets to- 
gether with Billy Cunningham and other 
ex-ABA greats to discuss the league’s no- 
harm, no-foul policy. Colorful appendix 
includes copies of medical transcripts, au- 


by JOE QUEENAN 


topsies, photographs of detached tendons 
and police artists’ renderings of players 
last seen diving for loose balls and disap- 
pearing into the stands. 

Aristotle. Ethics. The Woody Hayes 
story. Introduction by Jack Tatum. 

Shakespeare, William. The Complete 
Plays, The No-Holds Bard opens up his 
famous playbook to football coaches all 
across the nation. 

Greene, Graham. This Gun for Hire. 
Lloyd Free explains his unique approach 
to the game of basketball. 

Hamsun, Knut. Hunger. An oral his- 
tory of the Detroit Pistons. Includes inter- 
views with supporters of a bill that would 
make it a crime to use the word rebuilding 
anywhere inside Michigan. 

Beckett, Samuel. Endgame. Where do 
Elvin Hayes and Dan Issel disappear to 
during the last two minutes of every im- 
portant game? A noted writer spends three 
months on the road tracking the elusive 
pair and finally gets to the bottom of 
the fast-breaking mystery, though not 
without the assistance of a prominent pri- 
vate-detective agency. 

Fitzgerald, F.S. Tender Is the Knight. 
The talented Knick forward responds to 
charges that he’s not strong enough to play 
power forward. (Not to be confused with 
Faulkner’s Knight’s Gambit, a penetrating 
study of the Indiana University coach’s 
recruiting techniques.) 

Wolfe, Thomas. Look Homeward An- 
gel. Nolan Ryan, Bobby Bonds, Ed 
Figueroa and other former California An- 
gels are asked to recount their happiest 
moments in Anaheim. Arguably the short- 
est sports book ever written. 

Dostoevski, Fyodor. The Idiot. The 
tape recorder was running when a well- 
known broadcaster finally broke down and 
told it like it is, like it was, like it should 
have been and like it will be. For starters, 
the 1,667-page text includes a glossary 
that explains the terms egregious, pu- 
sillanimous and temerity. 

Boswell, James. Life of Magic John- 
son. Volume CCXXXVI in the series 
which also includes The Life of Walter 
Johnson, The Life of Jack Johnson, The 
Life of Dennis Johnson, The Life of Ollie 
Johnson, The Life of Alex Johnson, The 
Life of Gus Johnson and The Lives of 
Various George Johnsons. Mr. Boswell is 
currently putting the finishing touches on 
The Life of Ron Johnson and hopes to 
begin work on The Life of Ingemar 
Johansson later this year. 
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Sport Quiz 


ls There a Doctor in the Arena? 


To many sports fans there is but one 
doctor in sports and his specialty is oper- 
ating with a basketball for the Phila- 
delphia 76ers. Pictured here are 10 ath- 
letes who actually became physicians or 
dentists during or after their playing ca- 
reers. Using the correspondingly num- 
bered clues below, can you identify these 
athletes turned doctors? 


Clues 

1. A childhood victim of polio, this 
woman won figure skating medals in the 
1952 and 1956 Olympic Games. Today she 
is a surgeon in Boston. 


2. He won the 1955 Masters with a record 
85-foot birdie putt during the last round. 
Compared with his TV commentating, his 
other job is like pulling teeth. 


3. He was the backup quarterback to 
Johnny Unitas in Baltimore and Joe Kapp 
in Minnesota during championship years. 
After retiring from football in 1972 he 
became an orthodontist. 


4. An all-American at Colgate, he played 
six years with the New York Knicks, mar- 
ried a former Miss America and fathered a 
son who became the first college player 
ever drafted by the Dallas Mavericks. He’s 
now a pediatrician in Los Angeles. 


5. An all-American at LSU, he became 
an all-pro defensive back for the Cincin- 
nati Bengals in 1977. Now he’s an 
ophthalmologist in New Orleans. 


6. After pitching for five clubs in I1 years 
in the majors, he became the first player 
to return to the game as a team physician, 
with the Toronto Blue Jays. 


7. He has played in more games for the 
New England Patriots than has any other 
active player. This former Penn State cen- 
ter is also the Pats’ team dentist. 


8. The 1959 Heisman Trophy winner, this 
LSU Tiger signed a year later to play for 
the Houston Oilers in the upstart Amer- 
ican Football League.. Today he’s a dentist 
practicing in Baton Rouge. 


9. He had won a total of 102 games for 
six major league clubs prior to the 198] 
season. A resident in general surgery at a 
Pittsburgh hospital, this pitcher has twice 
saved heart attack victims at ballparks. 


10. He played third base for Casey Sten- 
gel’s championship Yankee teams of the 
1950s. After becoming a successful car- 
diologist, he returned to baseball in the 
front office of the Texas Rangers. 


Answers on page 67 
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Physical Education 


Aves grow up on wholesome food, 
plenty of sunshine and dogmatic 


faith in certain truths about playing sports. 
Unfortunately, much of that faith is mis- 
placed and some of the most widely held 
“truths’”’ contradict both science and com- 
mon sense. Here are 10 of the most absurd 
myths of sport. 


Follow-through makes 

for top performance. 

Dave Jennings, pro football’s top pun- 
ter, criticizes another kicker by explain- 
ing, ‘‘He loses on the follow-through,” 
Gladys Heldman, doyenne of tennis 
coaches, insists, “If one stops the racket 
right after the ball is hit and doesn’t fol- 
low through, there can be no topspin.”’ 

The force imparted to a football comes 
at the moment the foot makes contact. 
After the ball is on its way, the path of the 
punter’s foot cannot possibly give addi- 
tional power or direction. Analysis of the 
best tennis players, including Bjorn Borg, 
with high-speed motion-picture cameras 
and computerized data, shows that topspin 
is due entirely to the angle of the racket 
when it hits the ball. The ball is on the 
racket for a few thousandths of a second. 
Rolling the racket over to follow through 
adds nothing because the ball has already 
left the racket. The belief in the mystique 
of follow-through makes as much sense as 
does the body English of a bowler who 
after releasing the ball attempts to steer it 
down the lane by twisting his or her body. 

Indeed, the maximum force of a stroke 
would be achieved if a person could halt a 
swing just as the foot, racket, club or bat 
struck the ball. The impact would then 
include the force of sudden deceleration— 
the same force that throws a person 
against the dashboard when a car stops 
suddenly, and enables a fisherman to cast 
his line great distances by abruptly snap- 
ping and stopping his wrist. 

In those efforts where great force is 
developed, as in driving a golf ball or 
swinging a baseball bat, momentum 
makes it impossible to decelerate at the 
instant of impact. Following through be- 
comes a natural way to finish out a stroke. 
But it is never the cause of a good result, 
only a consequence of proper form. 


Gut is superior to nylon 

for stringing tennis rackets. 

If they are strung with the same ten- 
sion, there is absolutely no difference in 
the hitting power of a racket strung with 
gut and one strung with nylon. Nylon 
does not dissipate any more force than 
gut, and gut does not afford better con- 
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Almost Everything You Think 


trol. A tennis ball is on a racket for too 
brief a period. By the time you feel the 
ball against the racket strings it is already 
in return flight. Incidentally, scientific 
tests show no significant variation in 
racket action among frames made of 
wood, metal or synthetic materials. 


Keep your eye on the ball. 

Coaches frequently explain a whiff in 
baseball or a miss in tennis by saying, 
“You took your eye off the ball.”’ But it is 
impossible when swinging at a baseball or 


a tennis ball to see the ball right up to the 
moment of contact. A ball leaving a 
pitcher's hand moves through a narrow 


visual angle formed by the hitter’s station- 
ary head and the position of the ball. As 
the ball comes closer, the visual angle 
widens. When the ball is about 20 feet 
from home plate, it begins to pass through 
the larger arc too fast for the human eye to 
track. Similarly, from afar you can watch 
a speeding train approach, but as it nears, 
your eyes cannot keep it in focus. 

What enables a batter to make contact 
even though he’s no longer looking di- 
rectly at the ball is the preprogramming of 
his neuromuscular system based upon pre- 
vious experience and the data accumulated 
while the ball was still in sight. Good 
hitters seem able to wait longer before 
committing themselves, But even they 
cannot keep their eyes on the ball until the 
moment it is hit. A tennis ball travels 
more slowly than a baseball, and a player 
can change position, offering a better an- 
gle to eye the ball. Still, even the best 
tennis stars lose sight of the ball when it is 
about four feet away. 


You can play your way 

into competitive shape. 

The emphasis in all sports is upon 
skills; physical conditioning is at most 
secondary, and many games demand very 
little of the body. A brisk walk burns more 
calories than a golf game, particularly if 
one uses a cart. Baseball is interrupted by 
long pauses in the action, and the brief 
spurts of running are not enough to de- 
velop cardiovascular efficiency. Football, 
with a few exceptions, also has too many 
sedentary moments to improve heart-lung 
function. Basketball, hockey, soccer and 
singles tennis have sustained action that 
can improye some aspects of fitness. But 
even in these games such variables as 
strength and flexibility are not adequately 
promoted. Athletes as well as weekend 
participants in sports need specific en- 
durance, strength and flexibility training. 


You Know About Sport Is Wrong 


The high rate of injury among profes- 
sional players is due, in part, to their 
inadequate conditioning. 


Hand-eye coordination is 

the secret of making baskets. 

The act of tossing a basketball through 
the hoop is too swift to allow a player’s 
eyes to file a continuous stream of data 
about distance and angle and to translate 
that data into a series of muscle move- 
ments that culminate in the release of the 
ball. Instead, the eyes inform the player 
where he is, and based upon experience 
and practice the central nervous system 
and muscles combine for the shot. One 
proof of the fallacy of hand-eye coordina- 
tion lies in the amazing ability of good 
shooters, if placed at a familiar position 
on the foul line, to sink a high percentage 
of throws while blindfolded. 


The slap shot draws its power 

from the big swing. 

Bernie (Boom Boom) Geoffrion of the 
Montreal Canadiens was the first to lift his 
stick blade above his shoulders and then 
with a big swing send the puck rocketing 
toward the goal. Everyone, from major 
leaguers to pee wees, agrees that the big 
swing is the way to put zing on the puck. 
However, analysis of slap-shot technique 


shows this is not the trick. Instead, the 
player ‘‘loads” the blade against the ice 
just before he strikes the puck. The tech- 
nique is similar to that employed by 
schoolboys flipping spitballs. The kids 
load their thumbs against their forefingers. 


When the thumb springs loose, the pellet 
flies off. It is the same with the slap shot. 
Possibly some loading force is added by 
extending the swing, but the main thrust 
comes from setting blade against ice. 


A good fastball pitcher 

must have a great arm. 

Talking about a pitcher in terms of his 
arm makes as much sense as describing a 
winning car at Indianapolis as having 
great wheels. Pitching calls for the gener- 
ation of tremendous force, and the power 
comes from the entire body—legs, lower 
abdomen, back, shoulders—all of which 
combine to impart maximum force to the 
arm. That’s why Ron Guidry at 160 
pounds throws as hard as anyone, includ- 
ing those who outweigh him by 60 pounds 
and have longer, thicker arms. Exercise 
programs that concentrate on building the 
biceps and triceps of the arm do not help 
much. Wind sprints may add to car- 
diovascular endurance but they do not 
build up leg, stomach or back muscles— 
the’ mass of the body that alone can add 
much to throwing force. As a pitcher you 
don’t want to move just your arm, you 
need to move your mass. 


The rising fastball is a 

tough pitch to hit. 

Undoubtedly it would be, if it existed. 
Unless the ball is delivered underhand, a 
la Kent Tekulve and Dan Quisenberry, a 
rising fastball would repeal the law of 
gravity. At a speed of 100 miles per hour, 
a pitch takes roughly 0.4 seconds to arrive 
at home plate. According to the gravity 
formulas of Isaac Newton, during 0.4 sec- 
onds the ball will drop about six feet. The 
only counterbalance might be the spin put 
on the ball, but the “lifting” effect is not 
enough to overcome the downward pull of 
gravity. What probably happens is that 
some fastballs do not drop as_pre- 
cipitously as others, creating the illusion 
that the ball soars. 


Properly trained women 

athletes can compete 

against men in any sport. 

A leading feminist argues that there 
won’t be full equality between the sexes 
until a woman plays for a professional 
football team. In that case, equality is 
doomed. If equal training is given a 
woman and a man of the same size, the 
man will still be superior in any event that 
requires strength. 

Male muscles are thicker than female 
muscles; the extra thickness means they 
can accomplish more work, can be trained 


by GIDEON ARIEL 


more. Women have another handicap: the 
wider pelvic structure of a woman limits 
her ability to rotate her lower body when 
driving a golf ball or swinging a bat. The 
man’s inherently greater rotation enables 
him to generate more force. 


Jogging is all you need 

for physical fitness. 

Orthopedists’ offices are packed with 
people who think jogging produces total 
fitness. Jogging is excellent for improving 
true cardiovascular efficiency, although, 
despite what some advocates claim, mar- 
athon running does not guarantee you 
won’t have a heart attack. 

Jogging develops only certain muscles 
in the lower body. Jogging does not help 
many muscles that are not involved in 
running. Those underworked muscles be- 
come prone to pulls and strains. Jogging 
also does nothing to enhance flexibility, a 
quality sorely lacking in many people. 


Erroneous ideas clutter every corner of 
sport. For all of the coaching expertise 
and modern techniques, sport is still 
where the world was in 1492, heavily 
populated with believers in a flat earth. 
It’s time to let Columbus come off the 
bench and get on the field. 


Gideon Ariel, PhD, a former discus 
thrower on the Israeli Olympic team, is a 
biomechanical scientist who has worked 
with professional teams, tennis stars and 
sports equipment manufacturers. He is a 
member of the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
Sports Medicine Council. 
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First Person 


Golf's Golden Bear Comes Roaring Back 


O: record, Jack Nicklaus is without 
doubt the greatest golfer ever. He 
has won 19 major championships and 
amassed career earnings of almost $4 mil- 
lion, over $1 million more than anyone 
else. In 1980, at the age of 40, he made 
one of the most remarkable comebacks in 
the history of sport. Having failed to win 
any tournaments for almost two years, he 
revamped his game and won the U.S. 
Open and PGA championships. At his 
North Palm Beach, Fla. home, Nicklaus 
was preparing to defend his U.S. Open 
title. He told writer Nick Seitz how he 
relearned how to win and discussed his 
new role as a senior citizen of golf. 


Bx in 1978 and 1979 I was dis- 
couraged enough to think about quit- 
ting once in a while. But I didn’t want to 
go out with two bad years. To tell you the 
truth, I’d let myself get complacent—at 
least subconsciously. I had begun to be- 
lieve that I would be able to go on holding 
my place in the game without an awful lot 
more special effort. My wife, Barbara, 
has always been a good judge of people 
and early last year she said that she 
thought I assumed I could live on my 
talent without working at the game. That’s 
probably as good an assessment as any. 

I decided it was time to get back to 
work. My problems began with short 
putts and worked through my game from 
there. I improved my putting, flattened 
my swing plane slightly and regained dis- 
tance off the tee. But the big changes were 
in my chipping and pitching. I am not 
now using a single shot around the green 
that I used the first 39 years of my life— 
not a single shot. The biggest pressure 
shot I had last year was the little half- 
wedge to the 18th green the last day at 
Baltusrol in the U.S. Open, although I 
doubt that anyone would guess it. It’s a 
shot I'd been criticized for playing poorly 
and it summed up all that I'd worked for. I 
had a tight lie and I had to float the ball 
over a big bunker and land it softly on an 
elevated green. When I put it 10 feet 
beneath the hole, I was elated. 

I've been concentrating my effort now 
on playing the few major tournaments. I 
have always believed that a golfer is ul- 
timately judged by his showing in the ma- 
jor championships. The great players have 
risen to the occasion in the great tourna- 
ments, those with tradition on outstanding 
courses that are set up to demand accom- 
plished shotmaking and steady nerves. 

The reason I want to continue to play 
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and excel is that I’ve set a record in these 
tournaments and I want to make sure that 
record is as difficult to beat in the future 
as I can make it. That is the only goal I 
have left. I have nothing to prove on a 
week-to-week basis. I am unable to get 
charged up for an ordinary tournament 
and I’ve always looked forward to getting 
charged up to play. The majors, the Mas- 
ters, the U.S. and British Qpens, the 
PGA, still excite me, still turn me on, and 
I hope to remain competitive in them for a 
few more years at least. I have had to find 
a balanced approach to my schedule that 
will enable me to continue playing and 
playing as well as possible. It’s the only 


Nicklaus: a new role for the old master. 


way I can be true to myself. 


Sooner or later, what Amold Palmer is - 


going through now in the twilight of his 
career is going to happen to me. He’s 
done so much for the game, nobody likes 
to see him struggle. The unfortunate part 
is, he may still be capable of winning on 
the tour but he doesn’t know it. I think it 
would be better if he spotted himself to 
play six or seven times a year. It would be 
a real happening every time he came out. 
Ben Hogan did that. On the other hand 
Arnold loves to play and compete. If he 
wants to play, more power to him. We talk 
about golf being the game of a lifetime, 
and this is the game of his life. 

Arnold and I have been as good friends 
as two guys ever could be who've tried as 
hard and as often as we have to beat each 
other and who are as different as we are in 
our tastes and interests off the course. I’ve 
played well with Arnold on occasion, but 


he rarely plays well with me. We both get 
caught up playing each other, which is a 
mistake; the golf course is your opponent. 
I should add that Arnold made a pleasant 
personal relationship possible by his gra- 
cious treatment of me when I first showed 
up to challenge his reign. I'm not sure I 
could have been as gracious as he was. 

One of the nicest things that has hap- 
pened to me in golf is the turnaround from 
1963 when I first played in the Masters. I 
was the fat kid who came down to invade 
Arnold Palmer’s domain. His army first 
formed there, you know. I was just out of 
school and had a short haircut; my clothes 
were baggy and I didn’t express myself 
well. The galleries didn’t like me much. I 
remember one time I hit a ball to the ninth 
green, and it started to roll back off the 
putting surface. People began clapping. It 
was a tremendously embarrassing moment 
for a kid with no self-confidence. 

I changed, and the galleries changed in 
their attitude toward me. I think many of 
the fans began to evaluate me as a player 
on my own merits rather than as a big kid 
who was threatening Amold. And I be- 
came more confident and outgoing. I 
started losing weight after the 1969 Ryder 
Cup matches in England, when I got tired 
for the first time in my life playing 36 
holes in a day. I immediately went on a 
diet and got down from 215 to 190. I then 
went out and finished first, first and sec- 
ond in three straight tournaments. 

Many of our young golfers today aren’t 
hungry enough to reach their full poten- 
tial. They fill their pockets by May and 
figure they don’t need to work that hard 
the rest of the year. We have to get back to 
the realization that anyone who wants to 
be the best in a sport can’t play it only for 
money—you have to play it as a game. 
Otherwise you lose sight of the main ob- 
jective—to be the best. 

My own pleasure now is tournament 
golf. It’s extremely difficult for me to go 
out and play a so-called sociable round. I 
just don’t enjoy it. To play well I have to 
shut myself off out there and let nothing 
disturb my concentration. Lee Trevino can 
tell jokes between shots. I can’t. 

I’m in a transition phase between com- 
petitive golf and building courses. After 
years of playing the game all over the 
world, it’s a delight for me to plan and 
build courses. Building a golf course is 
my total expression. My golf game can 
only go on so long, but what I’ve learned 
can be put into a piece of ground that will 
last long beyond me. 
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HOW GRANDMA 
SACKED 
THE QUARTERBACK 

AND WON 
THE BIG GAME. 


Grandma doesn't look like she could sack her groceries, let alone a quarter- 
back. But she did. She also intercepted a couple of passes, threw a fullback for a 
loss,and ran an end sweep for twenty yards to make a touchdown. What made 

all this possible was an Entex Electronic Football Game. Entex Electronic Football 
is SO realistic, it's easy to forget it's an electronic game. Everything that goes 
on in a regular football game goes on in our game. Runs, passes, kickoffs, 
conversions, first downs, tackles, interceptions, runbacks, 
sacks, and blitzes. The players are realistically shaped, and 
one team has red jerseys and the other has green jerseys. 
Both the offense and defense can set formations. When 

one person plays, the computer will play both offense and 
defense. On pass plays, you can control the distance and pat- 
tern your receiver runs. And like most Entex Electronic Games, 
it can be played by one person or two. So if someone in your 
family enjoys football, give them an Entex Electronic Football 


Game. With an Entex Electronic Football 
Game, Grandma can do anything she could 
in a real football game. Without even a 
disturbing the cat on her lap. ©1980 Bos if 
Entex Indusiries, Inc., 303 W. 


Artesia, Compton, CA 90220, - , 
(213) 979-4756. 
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The Longest Throw 


While former Red Sox Manager Don Zimmer and American League 
umpire Marty Springstead agreed last season that Boston’s Fenway Park 
wasn’t big enough for the both of them, they disagreed on who should 
leave and by which exit. The argument was settled when Springstead, a 
former ballplayer himself, threw Zimmer out of the game. Photographer 
Larry Levine caught what may have been the longest heave in history. 
Zimmer, beset by a host of Boston brouhahas, landed in Texas where he 
now manages the Rangers as that troubled team’s seventh skipper in the 
past seven seasons. The hope is that Zim has learned the importance of 
keeping your hands in your pockets. 


Readers are invited to send in their own candidates for Photo Finish. Send newsclips of pictures or duplicates of personal 
photographs to Photo Finish Editor, Sporr Magazine, 641 Lexington Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10022. Sorry, we can not return entries. 
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Follow America’s roughest trail 
to the world’s smoothest whisky, 
adian Club.. 
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Find the case of C.C.” we hid along the Lewis and Clark trail. 

We retraced Lewis and Clark’s historic expedition up the Missouri 
River into Montana. And where they found their roughest going, 
we hid a case of the smoothest whisky, Canadian Club. 

Where Lewis and Clark had floated the unspoiled river, Canadian 
Club’s rafts followed. We tested our nerves, as the explorers had, 
on the wild rapids of the Clark’s Fork. 

As we explored those historic Montana streams, we buried a case 
of Canadian Club overlooking the very site of one of the expedition’s 


most important sightings. One clue: neither Lewis nor Clark made it. 


Discover the taste of the world’s finest whisky. 

As you search along this historic trail, remember Canadian Club 
has a proud history of its own. For over 120 years it’s been 
enjoyed by those who seek the very best. Canadian Club is lighter 
than Scotch, smoother than bourbon, and enjoyable on the rocks, in 
a sour or Manhattan, or with your favorite mixer. 

So come search along the Lewis and Clark trail to discover why 
it's “The Best In The House” or simply venture down to your favorite 
bar and say, “Canadian Club, please!” 
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BARCLAY 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


